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Qotes of Recent ECrposition. 


PROFESSOR Kirsopp LAKE of Leiden has written 
a book on Zhe Larlier Epistles of St. Paul 
(Rivingtons; 16s. net). It is a book of unusual 
beauty as well as strength. It reminds us of the 
work of his great predecessor, KUENEN. As 
characteristic of the book, and as representative of 
the freest modern criticism, let us look at the 
section in which Professor LAKE discusses the 
authenticity of the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 


lonians. 


Ever since the modern criticism of the Pauline 
Epistles began, the authorship of Second Thessa- 
lonians has been in doubt. The tide of opinion 
has ebbed and flowed. There has never been a 
unanimous opinion against the Pauline author- 
ship; nor has there been a unanimous opinion in 
favour of it, as in the case of the First Epistle. 
Professor LAKE reduces the real arguments against 
the Pauline authorship to two. One is the argu- 
ment that the Apocalyptic passage in the second 
chapter refers to events which occurred later than 
the life of St. Paul, or that it is at any rate incon- 
sistent with the eschatological teaching of the First 
Epistle. The other is that the style of the Second 
Epistle is different from that of the First, and 
especially that it seems to be addressed to a differ- 


ent community. 


—————— 


Each argument is in two parts. Is the eschato- 


Vor. XXIII.—No. 3.—DEcEMBER I9QII. 


logy of the Second Epistle different from that of 
the First? The objection is that in the First 
Epistle St. Paul describes the Parousia as immi- 
nent; in the Second he protests against the be- 
lief that ‘the day of the Lord is at hand’ (évéornke). 
In this part of the argument, says Professor LakE, 
there is nothing. The Apostle does not deny that 
the Parousia is ‘at hand’; what he denies is that 
it ‘has come’—for that is the meaning of the 
word (évéoryxe) which he uses. 


The other part of this argument is more sub- 
stantial. It is maintained that the second chapter 
of the Second Epistle contains the so-called Nero 
Saga, and the Nero Saga is of later date than the 
Apostle Paul. What is the Nero Saga? 


When Nero died in 68 A.p., the first feeling on 
the part of the people was joy over their deliver- 
ance; the next was fear that the news was too 
good to be true. Pretenders took advantage of 
that fear. Within a year of his death one man 
appeared claiming that he was Nero. Eleven 
years later another came, and was acknowledged 
by Artabanus, the king of the Parthians. And yet 
another impostor in 88 almost succeeded in rais- 
ing a revolt against Domitian. After 88 the death 
of Nero was accepted. But now the idea was con- 
ceived that he would rise again from the dead, and 
would lead the: armies of the East against Rome. 
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Last of all, Nero lost his personality, became 
identified in the minds ‘of the Christians with Anti- 
christ, and so passed into the region of super- 
naturalism, this Neronic Antichrist being half- 
human and half-diabolic. 


Now it has been contended, and for a time it 
was believed, that the Nero Saga, or legend, was 
the source of the whole Antichrist idea. And as 
the Antichrist idea is evident in Second Thessa- 
lonians, the conclusion was inevitable that Second 
Thessalonians was later than St. Paul. ‘This 
argument,’ says Professor LAKE, ‘or something 
like it, certainly played a great part in the com- 
mentaries on Second Thessalonians in the nine- 
teenth century. But it is unnecessary to discuss it 
in detail, because W. BoussET to his many services 
to the study of the New Testament has added 
this, that he has shown the true history of the 
Antichrist legend to be independent of the Nero 
Saga, and far older than the time of St. Paul.’ 


But the second argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle remains. For a time, after the 
issue of Bousset’s Zhe Antichrist Legend, opinion 
ran strongly in favour of the Pauline authorship. 
In 1903, however, this opinion was checked and 
reversed by the late Professor WreEDrE. For in 
that year WreEbDE published an extremely able 
monograph on Second Thessalonians (Die Echtheit 
des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs), in which he ad- 
mitted that the Apocalyptic argument had been 
done to death, but contended that a comparison 
of the literary style of the two Epistles made com- 


mon authorship impossible. 


It is not that the mere language is so different. 
The language is not different; it is strikingly alike 
in both. It is that there is a vast gulf between the 
tone of the one Epistle and that of the other. 
WREDE laid most stress upon these two points : (1) 
First Thessalonians is full of the deepest and most 
heartfelt sympathy and friendship ; Second Thessa- 
lonians is much cooler, and, as it were, more 
official in tone. (2) First Thessalonians seems to 


| lies in its second part. 
matter of the reader’s as well as of the author’s — 
mind ; and there might be good reasons for the ~ 


imply a purely Gentile community, while Second 


Thessalonians shows no trace of Gentile thought, — 
and contains no reference to anything implying ‘ 
Gentile origin, but, on the contrary, has a strongly ; 
Jewish colouring, with perhaps a more clearly 


marked resemblance to the thought and language 


of the Old Testament than any book in the New q 


Testament, except the Apocalypse. 


It is easily seen that the force of this argument — 


Warmer or colder is a 


change of temperature of which we have no~ 


account. But it is not possible that between the 
writing of the First and the Second Epistles the 


community could have changed. from Gentile to — 


Jew. WreEDE accordingly suggested that ‘we 


ought to regard the Second Epistle as the work of — 


some unknown writer, who found that the Thessa- 
lonians were too much imbued with an immediate 
expectation of the Parousia, and therefore wrote a 
warning that the Parousia could not come before 


the Antichrist, of whom, it is implied, no sign had ~ 


yet been seen, while in order to secure attention 
for his warning he surrounded it in a mosaic of 
Pauline phraseology from First Thessalonians, and 
issued it as an Epistle of St. Paul.’ 


But now comes Professor HARNACK. 
to the Berlin Academy Professor HARNACK read a 
paper on the authenticity of Second Thessalonians. 
He held it proved by WREDE that the two Epistles 
could not have been written at the same time by 
the same man to the same community. But he 
examined the circumstances of the Church at 


Thessalonica more carefully than even WREDE — 


had done; and he came to the conclusion that 
there were two communities in it. There was a 
Gentile community, to whom the First Epistle was 
addressed, and there was a Jewish community, to 


whom the Second was directed. 


The evidence is not very evident, but Professor 
HaRwack is at his best in finding and using it. 


Recently | 
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In the first place, he notices that St. Paul adjures 
ithe recipients of the First Epistle to see that it is 
tread by all the Christians. In the immediately 
Wpreceuing verse there seems to be a similar 
Hiemphasis on the idea of a// the brethren. It 
Happears, therefore, to Professor HaRNackx that St. 
Paul was aware of a division at Thessalonica which 
|\justified the fear that his letter would not be read 
tio all the community unless he insisted on it. 
Now the First Epistle was addressed to Gentile 
NiChristians 3; who could the minority be whom he 
wished to reach if not Jewish Christians? But 
the Jewish Christians would not be satisfied with 
she first epistle, in which there was nothing that 


t 


Hicould be particularly agreeable to them. There- 
fore, immediately after the first, the Apostle dis- 
Hsatched a second epistle for the special benefit of 
the Jewish Christians. 


In 
2 Thess. 21° St. Paul says: ‘ We are bound to give 


There is another small item of evidence. 


| I the Lord, because God chose you from the 
But that is only one 
Hirendering of a doubtful word. The textual 


about equally balanced between 


beginning unto salvation.’ 


Hievidence 
I'‘from the beginning’ (dm épxijs), and ‘as a first- 


is 


fruit’ (dzrapyiv). 

But how could the Thessalonians be regarded as 
i a first-fruit? The expression does not seem true to 
Hhistory in any sense, for neither were they St. Paul’s 
earliest converts nor even were they the first in 


I ; 
Interpreters have accordingly pre- 


+ Macedonia. 

Hiferred to see a reference to predestination in the 

| | passage. But if Professor HaRNAck’s suggestion is 

Hifollowed, the matter appears in a new light. For 

| the Jewish Christians in Thessalonica were, accord- 
ling to the Acts, the first-fruits of St. Paul’s preach- 
ling in that city, though they were soon surpassed 
in numbers by the Gentile converts. 

Professor HARNACK’s theory is open to some 


objections. He himself admits it. Nevertheless 
\to Professor LAKE it seems to be far more accept- 


thanks to God alway for you, brethren beloved of | 


able than any other which has yet been put 
forward. And ‘whereas before its publication 
the balance of argument seemed to be in favour of 
some such hypothesis as that of Wrepr, and 
against the authenticity of Second Thessalonians, 
the situation is now reversed, and there is sufficient 
justification for accepting the Epistle as a genuine 
document belonging, together with First Thessa- 
lonians, even if not so certainly, to the earliest 
period of Christian life in Thessalonica.’ 


We have said that the discussion of the authen- 
ticity of Second Thessalonians is characteristic 
of Professor Kirsopp Lakr’s book on The Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul. 
literary. Now there is another element in the book, 
which to the author himself is more than all the 


But that discussion is chiefly 


literary discussions in it. 
so important and so significant of the change that 
has passed over the study of the New Testament, 


And it is, in any case, 


that we may say something about it. 


In the Preface to his book Professor LAKE tells 
us that two main types of problems have been 
attacked in it. In the first place, an effort has 
been made to deal with those literary and critical 
questions which concern the integrity, destination, 
and history of the Epistles. 


But in the second place, 


It is of that we have 
seen an example. 
attention has been given to the world of religious 
thought to which the earliest Gentile Christians 
belonged—the world of the Hellenistic Mystery 
Religions. 


This, says Professor LakE, is a much more 
difficult inquiry than the other, but it is also much 
more important. He charges students of the 
New Testament with having been somewhat slow 
to grasp its importance, or to make use of the rich 
material which has been provided by classical 
and archeological scholars, such as CumonT and 
REITZENSTEIN. ‘Nevertheless I have no fear but 
that the immediate future will make good the 


remissness of the past. The study of the religious 
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life of the Greco-Roman world as a whole is now 
fully recognized to be absolutely necessary if we 
do not wish our notions about early Christianity to 
be a mere caricature of the truth.’ 


These words are very weighty. And to the 
present writer they are very grateful. For it is 
some years since he saw the necessity of full and 
sympathetic study of the religions of the world 
(not of Greece and Rome only, but also of the 
East, and even of the most primitive tribes), if the 
study of the New Testament was to retain its 
freshness and go forward. It was on that account 
that he projected THE ENCYCLOP&DIA OF RELIGION 
AND Eruics, of which the fourth volume is about 
to be issued. 


And it is not only the study of Religion that is 
necessary. The study of Psychology and of Ethics 
is scarcely less necessary. On this also Professor 
Lake has a word to say. ‘There is one subsidiary 
point to which I have drawn attention in more 
than one chapter, and desire to emphasize once 
more,—the psychological aspect of religion. To 
understand the history of religions, we must under- 
stand the psychology of religious men. I have 
endeavoured in the following pages to use what 
knowledge of psychology I possess, but I am 
confident that this method ought to be extended 
far more widely. The difficulty is due to our 
ignorance of co-ordinated facts, and this again is 
partly caused by the unnatural limitation of the 
modern study of theology.’ 


‘We desire’—let the last words of this memor- 
able Preface be quoted also—‘We desire,’ says 
Professor Lakk, ‘to arrive at an intelligent under- 
standing of religion; we grow old and weary in 
the study of texts and inscriptions, and we do 
well, for they have much to teach us; but we 
forget that religion is to be found in men, not in 
manuscripts, and we need to take a lesson from 
our brothers the doctors. They are the students 
of the body, as we are of the soul; they make the 
centre of their work the study of the body as it is 


found here and now, and their use of the books of © 
past generations is always subsidiary to that study. ; 
It is the fatal mistake of the theologian to think © 
that he can do otherwise, and understand the soul 
from the study of ancient books. Our great need — 
at present is the study of the living soul, and I- 
venture to say this, because it is, among other 
more important things, very necessary for the 
study of those Epistles on which I am writing.’ ‘ 


j 


It has happened to few men to be both so over-_ 
rated and so underrated as Dr. William Porcher i 
DuBose has been. The reason is not far to seek. : 
His style of writing is very difficult. He has 
written many books. Those who have read them 
are glad to hope that they have not spent their 
labour in vain. Those who have not taken the 
trouble to read them are easily persuaded that it is” 
not worth the trouble. ; 


His latest book is Ze Reason of Life (Longmans; 
5s. net). It is not an attractive title. And it is” 
not an attractive book. For the greater part it 
moves along the verses of the first chapter of the | 
Fourth Gospel. But it moves at will, and its” 
movements are often unexpected. No doubt it 
would be difficult for any man to give us a philo- 
sophy of life, after the. straitest sect of the 
modernists, and yet cleave close to the prologue of 
St. John’s Gospel. But few men could make it so 
difficult as does Dr. DuBoss. 


In the end of the book he has left St. John’s” 
Gospel, and become easier to follow. The last 
chapter has the very familiar title of ‘Theology 
and Ethics.’ It discusses a phrase which is also 
very familiar now, the cry ‘Back to Christ.’ And 
the discussion of that phrase brings out a serious 
mistake which popular theology has fallen into, and 
at the same time shows Dr. DuBose in his most 
acceptable manner. 


Dr. DuBose does not claim that he has made a 
discovery. A discovery has been made, but it 
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pelongs to another. Quite frankly he says that his 
nal chapter ‘is based upon a recent work, Zhe 


M.A. (Glasgow).’ ‘With that work as a whole,’ he 
. adds, ‘as the best and completest exposition I 
iknow of the ethical teaching and system of St. 
Paul, I am in entire accord. Now, however, I 
Ndesire to lay even additional emphasis upon a 
Pparticular point, which the author himself makes 
fi uch of?’ 

1j} Thisis the point. In his Preface Mr. ALEXANDER 
quotes the saying from somebody, that ‘for many 
Ethinkers St. Paul is as obsolete as Tertullian or 
fCalvin. Dr. DuBose quotes it after him, and 
‘ does not denyit. ‘Thereason of it, he says, is that 
| sne theology which these ‘ many thinkers’ attribute 
20 St. Paul is not St. Paul’s. 
@iot St. Paul’s? 


i) 


In what respect is it 
It is unethical and even immoral. 
St. Paul’s theology is an insistent demand for 
} personal righteousness at every step. 


You will find, says Dr. DuBosz, a statement of 
| the true ethical Paulinism in Mr. 
| Ethics of St. Paul. You will find a statement of 
| the popular doctrinal—unethical and therefore un- 
Pauline—Paulinism in the late Professor WREDE’S 
| Paulus. Dr. read the Paulus. 
What he has to say about it is based on a know- 
}) ledge of the whole of it. And what he has to say 
Wiis this. Wrepe finds St. Paul 
contradiction to Jesus. ‘The preaching of Jesus 
| is direct and imperative: man is to submit his 
| soul to God’s will without reserve: the condition 
| of his salvation is obedience : it is simply a matter 
Of personal (human) decision.’ But ‘the central 
| point with Paul is a divine action (or complex of 
| actions, the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection 
| of a divine being), which opens to mankind a 
| salvation prepared for man: he who believes these 


ALEXANDER’S 


DuBose has 


in complete 


divine acts can obtain salvation.’ 


So Wrepe. Dr. DuBose says that WREDE has 
made two mistakes. First, he has taken the work 
of the Pauline Christ as the work of an entirely and 


exclusively celestial, superhuman, or divine person. 
And, next, he has assumed that the acts of Christ 
are represented by St. Paul as in no proper sense 
our own acts, but acts that are done for us by one 
who remains external to us. 


Now Dr. DuBose is prepared to assert that 
even the Incarnation is never represented as ex- 
‘The Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.’ That is true. 
that the flesh accepted the Word. If humanity 
had not willed that the Word should become flesh, 
if man had not in the exercise of the freedom of 
his will, opened his humanity to the indwelling of 
God, then Dr. DuBose is prepared to say that 
God would not and could not have become man. 
He is prepared to say that that is the theology of 
St. Paul. 


clusively a divine act. 


It is also true 


The Rev. J. G. Simpson, D.D., Canon and 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, has published a volume of 
sermons to which he has given the title of Zhe 
Spirit and the Bride (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). 
It is the third volume of sermons which Canon 
Simpson has published. And in the Introduction 
to this volume he draws our attention to the fact 
that the three volumes are related to one another. 


For in the apprehension of Jesus as Lord, there 
are, he says, three stages. These stages correspond 
roughly to the knowledge of Christ gained by the 
Apostles during His earthly ministry, to their 
realization of the significance of the Passion, and 
to their experience of the Pentecostal life. The 
three volumes accordingly follow the order of these 
The first volume deals chiefly with 
The sermons 


three stages. 
our Lord’s character and teaching. 
in the second volume are almost entirely occupied 
with His redemptive work, consummated on the 
Cross. The volume just published begins with 
Christ’s exaltation, touches the coming of the 
Spirit, glances at the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, and then is mainly given up to an 
account of the Christian life and the Christian 


{ ) 
U 


witness. 


> 
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This manner of preaching is not new. But it 
seems as if for some time it had been forgotten. 
It is only within the last year or two that one has 
observed a tendency to return to it. The most 
unmistakable example of it, and it is a striking one, 
is Dr. Maccrecor’s first volume in the ‘Scholar as 
Preacher’ series, Jesws the Son of God. In that 
volume every sermon can be read by itself with no 
uncomfortable feeling that it isnot complete. But 
it is only when the whole volume is read that the 
full value of each separate sermon is obtained. So 
also with Dr. Simpson’s volumes, though perhaps 
not quite so impressively. Here also we realize 
the advantage which the regular hearer has over 
the occasional, and how easy it is to receive from 
the pulpit systematic instruction in doctrine and 
life without the sacrifice of expectation or the 
interest which attaches to the unknown. 


Canon Simpson follows the three stages of 
approach to God. Every man who calls Jesus 
Lord has come to Him at one or other of those 
three stages in His ministry. He has been 
attracted by the beauty of Christ’s character. Or 
he has been arrested by the conviction of sin and 
found peace, like Bunyan’s Christian, at the foot of 
the Cross. Or he has recognized the presence of 
the Spirit, and the power the Spirit gives for 
righteousness, whether in his own life or in 
the life of the Christian community around 
him. 

At the present time Canon Simpson thinks that 
men are most attracted by the character and words 
of the human Jesus. It is characteristic of the 
present age, he says, with its remarkable apprecia- 
tion of social problems and its yearnings for an 


ethical ideal and an inspiration of human brother- 


hood, to ‘come and see’ in the spirit of the 
enthusiastic Peter, or the guileless Nathanael, 
whether this be indeed the Messiah. Fresh from 
the annual gathering at Swanwick, organized by 
the Student Christian Movement, he sees clearly 
enough that it is on this side that the most eager 
approach is made to Christ by young men in our 


Jesus of history and the Christ of experience. 


day. But these annual gatherings have impressed _ 
him with another thing. 


The men who are drawn to Christ in this way 
are never quite content. They rarely fail to see 
that in the Gospels, as well as in the Epistles, the | 
chief emphasis is laid not upon Christ’s character 
but upon His work, not upon what He was bull 
upon what He did. And they often realize, with | 
something like consternation, that it is the work 
Christ came to do, and did, that has given Him His 
unique place in the world, His unique power over 
the heart and conscience. To put this in the 
language of modern theological inquiry, they are 
seeking for the true connecting link between the 


“| 
pe 


3 | 

Canon SIMPSON is entirely in sympathy with this” 
uneasiness. He recognizes the power of that dis-_ 
cipleship to which Jesus is presented as a heroic, 
prophetic, and withal intensely human personality. _ i 
But at the same time he recognizes its inadequacy : 
to effect that incorporation into the very spirit and 
life of Christ which is the characteristic experience 
of the Christian. For it is not enough that Christ | 
should be an illustration in history, He must be a 
Divine presence in whom we live and move and — 
have our being. Where is the link to be found — 
that will unite the human Jesus with the Divine 
Christ? ‘We claim,’ says Canon Simpson, ‘that | 
the true and only link is provided for us in the 
interpretation which the New Testament sets upon — 
the Passion.’ 


For it is not enough that Christ should simply 
show forth the beauty of His own character. That 
would be no explanation of His life. It would be 
no explanation of the life of any one. Men do not 
act in order to reveal themselves. They do not 
act in their social relations merely or even primarily 
to manifest their love. This they inevitably do, 
their actions being simply accepted as pledges of 
what they themselves are. They act for the 
purpose of accomplishing something. They act 
with some end in view. One man is a teacher, 
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janother writes books on science, or history, or 


| philosophy, a third is a social reformer. Each 
IK man has come to do something. What he does no 
if doubt reveals his character, but what we ask about 
i! him is, What did he come to do, and what has he 

«done? 


| That is what we ask about Christ. He Himself 
encouraged us. His final answer to every question 
; about Himself was this, that ‘the Son of man came 
to give his life a ransom.’ Canon Simpson is 
sight when he says: ‘It is entirely false to the 
|} proportions alike of the Synoptic Gospels and of 
#St. John to regard the Crucifixion as other than 

}the climax of the whole story, the goal of all the 
}} efforts of the Son of Man.’ 


Of St. John, says Canon Simpson, as well as of 
the Synoptics. And, as if in answer to an objection, 
j| he selects the Fourth Gospel for the purpose of 
|} proving the centrality of the Cross as the triumphant 
achievement of the life of Christ, although he says 
it might be freely illustrated from every book of 
i| the New Testament. He selects the Fourth 
| Gospel because there seems to be a tendency to 
“miss the real scope and purpose of that great 
| writing. People talk as though the object of 
“this ‘story of a disciple’s faith’ were merely to 
select such episodes in the evangelical story as in 
'his judgment made it unmistakably clear that 
Jesus was the only begotten God, and that in 
consequence a series of seven works of power were 
| chosen as illustrations of this one theme. It is 
| even argued that a gospel the very purpose of 
| which was to emphasize, in opposition to gnostic 
“heresy, the reality of the Incarnation, and in 
which the thirst, the tears, the affections, the wist- 
fulness, the mortality of Jesus, are all conspicuous, 
| allows the humanity almost to disappear in con- 
| templation of the Godhead. ‘So far is this from 
being the case that, as at least it seems to me, 
there is no ground for supposing that the Fourth 
| Gospel ever separates the idea of the manifesta- 
‘tion of God in Christ from the redeeming work 
| of the Son of man. 


evident when the gospel is read in the light of the 
First Epistle.’ 


But there are two things quite easily apprehended 
and sufficient of themselves to keep us right 
regarding the scope of the Fourth Gospel. The 
first thing is its Prologue. 


How much does the Prologue of the Fourth 
Gospel cover? It covers, says Dr. Simpson, not 
less than the first eighteen verses. It will not do, 
therefore, to say that the thesis of the Gospel is 
the statement that the Word became flesh and we 
beheld His glory, and thereupon conclude that 
the writer intended simply to reveal the Divine 
character of Christ. For observe that the glory is 
the glory of grace and truth. It is the glory of 
grace as well as the glory of truth. Now in the 
Fourth Gospel, as in St. Paul, grace is related to 
the redeeming work. ‘He came unto his own 
home, and his own people received him not.’ 
Here is His rejection; here is His cross. It is all 
included in the Incarnation. The writer now 
turns and looks at the same series of events as a 
Divine activity, wrought out on behalf of believers. 
As many as received Him, to them gave He the 
right to become children of God. Here is the 
recovered status of ‘them that believe on his 
name.’ It is exactly what St. Paul means by ‘the 
grace wherein we stand through faith in Jesus.’ 
Then this recovered Sonship is seen to involve a 
new birth. It is ‘not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,’ a 
condition which is intimately related in the First 
Epistle to the propitiation for sins, It is only 
when all this has been said that we reach the 
declaration ‘the Word became flesh.’ 


The other thing is the writer’s own experience. 
There is a thread of personal experience, says 
Canon Simpson, which is not always noticed, but 
which nevertheless binds together and gives unity 
to the successive episodes which the writer chooses 
in order to illustrate his theme. The words of 


This becomes still more | the Baptist, uttered in the hearing of ‘two of his 
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disciples,’ may be regarded as the text of the 
gospel: ‘Behold the Lamb of God.’ The note of 
this utterance is struck again and again throughout 
the book. 
marriage at Cana, it’ is prominent in that of the 


If it is not present in the story of the 
cleansing of the Temple. It meets us in the con- 
versation with Nicodemus, when we read of the 
Brazen Serpent, with its commentary, ‘God so 
loved the world.’ The thought is present in 
Christ’s hard saying about His flesh and blood, and 
in the similitude of the corn of wheat. Caiaphas 
is described as having ‘prophesied that Jesus 
should die.’ It may be assumed that the idea 
of sacrificial consecration breathes through the 
narrative of the Upper Room and the Last 
Discourses. And the two most striking features 
in this Evangelist’s account of the death of Jesus 
are the emphasis with which he records his 
conviction of its reality and the unexpected analogy 
which he draws between the unbroken legs of the 
dead Christ and the wholeness of the paschal 
We to hear an echo of the 


lamb. seem 


Baptist’s announcement, ‘Behold, the Lamb of 
God!’ 


And thus Canon Simpson concludes that of St. 


John’s Gospel, as indeed of the whole of the New — 
And — 
what is the Cross? Is it a redeeming God — 
accomplishing the redemption of men by laying — 


Testament, the main interest is the Cross. 


His stripes upon a human victim? No, it is a 


redeeming God, Himself sacramentally present — 
and accepting every stripe, and in the acceptance — 
of it accomplishing the redemption. Jesus bears — 


} 


His cross, is stretched upon it, receives the vinegar, _ 


yields up His spirit. The soldier pierces His side. | 


> 


The body is laid in the tomb. But beneath the | 


outward submission there is a conflict, as final as — 


it is fierce: ‘Now is the judgment of this world, 
now shall the Prince of this world be cast out.’ 
The Evangelist recalls the familiar passage of 


Isaiah. He is led as a lamb to the slaughter, but 


at the same moment He bears the iniquities of 
His people. 


The Sealed Wook of Be Apocalppse. 


By THE Rey. F. W. WorsteEy, M.A., B.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


THE great Christian Apocalypse is admittedly one 
of the most difficult books to interpret; and yet 
it seems at times as though commentators went 
out of their way to make it less easy to be under- 
stood. The vision which is described in chaps. 
4-81, gives us the opening act in the drama 
proper, all that has gone before is of the nature of a 
prologue. ‘The present general mode of treatment 
breaks up this vision into a series of disjointed 
scenes, which do not seem to have any particular 
connexion with each other, unless we exercise 
considerable subtlety. Such treatment, of course, 
favours the current partition theories. With these 
we have not now to deal, but it seems probable 
that, even if we accept such theories, the final 
editor must have had some definite plan in his 
head, and the interpretation of the whole must 
depend very considerably upon the meaning that 
we attach to this first act. 


Let us take first, quite briefly, the interpretations” 


which are offered with regard to this vision. 


In dealing with the sealed book (fBdéov 


; 
yeypappevov eowbev Kai dricbev, Katerppayicpevov 


ohpayiow érra), it is of no great moment whether — 


it took the form of a codex (as Spitta supposes) or 
of a papyrus roll. 


legal requirements with regard to the sevenfold 


Nor need we go to the Roman ~ 


sealing of a will (as do Zahn, J. Weiss, Hicks, and © 
others) in order to explain the symbolism. The — 


chief point is that the seals could only be opened 
by the Lamb. 


We are told that the book is ‘the book of — 
doom’ (Moffatt) ; that it isa book having for its 
contents the judgements of God, ‘the things which — 
are to be hereafter,’ which are successively dis-_ 


played through the successive opening of the seals 


(Anderson Scott); that ‘it is the book of Destiny ’ | 


(Swete); and so forth. There is a similar unanimity 
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iin interpreting the seals. ‘With the breaking of 
ithe first four, the Parthian invader, the sword of 
| Rome, famine and pestilence are let loose upon 
the world’ (Jilicher, Zz7/. p. 262). Professor 
| Ramsay (Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 58) says 
| that the bow in the hand of the first horseman 
| points to the Parthians, and nearly all commen- 
tators follow him; though Weizsicker, Spitta, and 
Renan see four individuals portrayed in the four 
horsemen, probably the first four Roman emperors. 


ingless riddle. Had it no definite message for the 
oppressed souls to whom the Apocalypse was 
addressed? Surely we must take the whole vision 
as being a connected and homogeneous whole. 
Wherefore we go on to ask more questions. What 
possible connexion is there between the twofold 
picture of heavenly worship in chaps. 4, 5 on 
the one hand, and the quarrels of the Romans 
and Parthians on the other? Were famine and 
bloodshed, consequent upon war, entirely new 


A A a ec ao Ca Semen alibi. ema 


| Erbes is more independent; he sees in the four 


seals events which touched nearly the primitive 
Church under these emperors. The sword in the 


/hand of the second horseman is fixed upon as 


symbolizing the Roman power, which is thus set 
side by side with the Parthians, and as the result 
of the consequent conflict comes, in the third 
seal, ‘the spectral figure of hunger,’ who ‘holds a 


balance or pair of scales’ (Moffatt). 


A still further result is seen at the opening of 
the fourth seal, in the advent of Death and his 
grim companion, Hades. 

The following seal, the fifth, discloses the souls 
of the waiting saints, who cry out their longing for 


}} vengeance ; these ‘are consoled by the promise of 


the approaching day of Judgement’ (Jiilicher). 
The sixth seal forms a little apocalypse by itself, 

similar to that in the Synoptic Gospels (Mk 13, 

and parallels). It does not seem to have much 


_ connexion with the foregoing, if we accept the 


interpretations given; it is generally supposed to 
be the beginning of the end. Chap. 7 pre- 
sents us with an interlude; it is a vision of the 
redeemed which falls into two distinct divisions. 
Consequently a great difficulty is felt by the critics. 
Vischer, Bousset, Wellhausen, and others set down 
the first eight verses'as a Jewish fragment which 
has been made use of by the editor, while Volter 
and J. Weiss trace it to a Jewish-Christian source. 
The second half of the chapter is manifestly 
Christian, and is said to rise far above its setting. 
The seventh seal produces a silence in heaven 
‘about the space of half an hour,’ which is ob- 
viously meant to suggest ‘a breathless suspense.’ 
The question that we are constrained to ask is, 
is there anything really intelligible in all this? If 
this vision be a mere conglomeration of separate 
scraps culled from a hundred differing sources, we 
should not, perhaps, ask too much in this direction. 
And yet the final editor must have intended some- 
thing that had more point than this almost mean- 


phenomena that they needed to be thus solemnly 
set forth? Why was it that ‘the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah’ could alone open the seals which dis- 
closed the coming conflict? Any student of con- 
temporary history could have foretold in these 
very general terms the possibility of such a con- 
flict, together with its inevitable hardships and 
sufferings. 

If we go back to the theory of the ancient 
expositors, we shall find that a far more workable 
system of interpretation is presented. Hippolytus 
says €AaBev ody 70 BiBrlov Kal edAvoev, va Ta TdAaL 
Tept advtod darokptpus Aadovpeva vOV peTaA Tappnoias 
él Tov dwudrwov KnpvxO7. 

Viewed in this way we shall take the incidents 
in chap. 12 as meaning the birth of Jesus, and 
thus regard all that is spoken of prior to that in 
the Apocalypse as antecedent to it in point of 
time. In the seals, therefore, the apocalyptist sees 
the gradual unfolding of the plan of God from the 
foundation of the world. The seven-sealed book 
is thus the book of human history during the old 
dispensation, the writing of the finger of God upon 
the papyrus roll of human life. To the unin- 
structed this forms a sealed book. Trial, tribula- 
tion, suffering, war, famine, bloodshed, all are writ 
large upon the oft-turned page. Generation after 
generation had asked, what is the meaning of it 
all? How is it compatible with the righteousness 
of God? Apocalyptic literature had endeavoured 
in past ages to answer the question, and had 
succeeded at least in allaying to some extent the 
uneasiness that was abroad by creating new hopes. 
Now all is viewed in a new light. Jesus alone 
can open the seals and give an adequate answer to 
the problem. He it is who can show the Divine 
Purpose in it all, for He is the fulfilment of all. 

The Vision begins, then, with the pre-Christian 
worship of Yahweh. The earth is full of troubles 
and fightings and fears, but the heavenly worship 
of the One Almighty is continuous, serene and 
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confident in the full realization that the Will of 
the Creator was being worked out in the apparent 
pandemonium. This is followed by the revelation 
of the secret. It is to be found in Jesus alone. 
He, who alone is able, opens the first seal (61), 
and the rider on the white horse comes forth. 
The Roman triumph has nothing to do with the 
symbolism (face Mr. Scott), for on those occasions 
the conquering general rode in a chariot. That 
the colour of the horse and the giving of the 
crown betoken triumph is actually stated in v.”. 
We see here man, newly created, going forth, 
armed with his primitive weapon, to assert his 
supremacy over all created things (Gn 17° *8), No 
other suggestion fits the simple description as well 
as this. The thought of Messiah is quite out of 
the question, since the Lamb had just opened the 
seal. Such a confusion of ideas is unthinkable. 
The only possible reference to the Parthian is the 
bow. But there is nothing at all to suggest the 
raids of this traditional foe to the Roman arms. 
Rather do the few words betoken a radiant 
serenity, such as appears in the first two chapters 
of Genesis. Nor is this figure unconnected with 
that seen upon the white horse in the vision of 
tgi1. Man, having originally gone forth as a con- 
queror, failed to sustain the 7d/e, the ‘superman’ 
therefore comes forth also upon a white horse, to 
succeed gloriously where the other had signally 
failed. 

The next three seals set forth the baneful 
results consequent upon such failure. The first 
discordant element appears with the opening of 
the second seal, it is the commencement of blood- 
shed. To the rider upon the red horse it was 
given ‘to take peace from the earth, and (to cause 
men) to slay one another’ (AaGety riv eipyyyy éx 
THIS ys Kat iva dAAnAovs oPagovow). Had blood- 
shed never been heard of before? Or was war an 
innovation? Why was the Lamb to be thus 
personally identified with any imminent fighting 
between the Romans and the Parthians? The 
first appearance of bloodshed upon the earth, on 
the other hand, did need explanation. And since 
Abel was considered a type of Jesus, and since 
Jesus had Himself spoken of ‘the blood of Abel,’ 
it might quite well have been considered that even 
so terrible a catastrophe as this, with its horrible 
consequences for the race, was turned to account 
in the slowly unfolding purpose of the heavenly 
Father. 


As to the third seal, is it so certain that famine 
prices are intended? In general Greek usage it 


is true that the yotv.g was a measure equal to two — 


pints. But in Ezk 45! the word is used in the 
LXX as a translation of n3, which means some 
sixty or seventy pints. In the A.V. the word 


‘measure’ is used in a very vague sense; in the 


O.T. it is put for ephah, kor, seah, and in the 
N.T. for Baros, kopos, odrov, and, in this passage, 


for xotwgé. May not this last Greek word have ~ 


been used in much the same vague way? The 
Ezekiel passage inclines one to think so. It may 
be said that the black horse suggests the idea of 
mourning; but as black is significant of death, 
this colour would more properly belong to the 
horse of the fourth rider, or even that of the 


second, if such a thought were intended. The 


horses are taken from Zec 6” 3, and thus the black 
horse may have some reference here also to the 
‘north country. We may take this figure as 
symbolic of traffic, and to speak of the rise of 
commerce. Even if it be insisted that it points to 
famine resultant upon war, it would refer rather 
to the time when these terrors began to be known 
than to the time of the writer. 

That there is a reference in the concluding 
words to the ‘futile fiscal attempt’ of Domitian 
in 92 A.D. is certainly ‘attractive’ (Moffatt, Zx- 
positor, October 1908, p. 368; see also Exposztor’s 
Greek Test. ad. loc.), but the objection of Schurer 
(Theol. Lit. 1906, p. 258), on the ground that the 
mention of the oil is out of keeping with the whole 
suggestion, seems to be insuperable. 

The opening of the fourth seal reveals Death 
and his fellow, Hades. If we accept the vision as 
portraying events which are future for the apoca- 
lyptist, we must suppose that there is to be a great 
increase in mortality among men. But if this be 
the meaning, what is the significance of ‘ the beasts 
of the earth’? Surely this points to primitive 
times ; or are we to be ultra-imaginative and hear 
in these words an echo of the cry ‘Christiani ad 
leones’? If we suppose that the seer is adopting 
the earliest possible standpoint and that he thus 
looks forward into the developments of history, we 
can quite understand his reference to the entry of 
death into the world, which works its havoc among 
men through the ‘four sore judgements’ of Ezk 
1471. Moreover, Death and Hades were the ‘twin 
terrors’ that were robbed of much of their power 
through the Resurrection of Jesus. Here were 
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_ things that men wished to have explained. Many | 


were the views expressed with regard to them by 


|) the Apocalyptic writers of the past, but in Jesus was 
|}) found the beautiful revelation which enlightened 
}) even the dark places of Death and Hades. 
_ tainly He alone could open such a seal. 


Cer- 


That a fourth part of mankind is said to be 


slain may perhaps be explained by the fact that 


one of the first little band of four is suddenly cut 
off, with the result that the writer perpetuates this 
proportion. 

The fifth seal discloses a scene which is wholly 
Jewish in conception and setting. There is no 


need to make extensive quotations from Rabbinic. 


literature to show this. It is sufficient to recall 
this passage from Pirke Aboth, ‘Rabbi Akiba said: 
“Whosoever is buried in the land of Israel, it is as 
if he were buried beneath the altar ; but whosoever 
is buried beneath the altar, it is as if he were 


- buried beneath the throne of glory.”’ 


The anxious cry of the waiting ones is also a 
pre-Christian conception. In Ps 79!° we read, 
‘Let it be made known among the nations before 
our eyes, the vengeance for the blood of thy 
servants that was poured out’; and in Zec 1, 
‘Then the angel of the Lord answered and said, 
O Lord of Hosts, how long wilt thou not have 
mercy on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah?’ 
Two. passages from Enoch are very striking. ‘I 
saw the spirit of a dead son of man wailing; and 
his voice penetrated to heaven and wailed. Then 
I asked the angel Michael who was with me, and 


| said unto him, To whom does this mourning 


spirit belong? And he answered and said, This 
spirit is that which went out- from Abel’ (22°). 
‘In those days shall the Holy Ones, who dwell 
above in the heavens, with one voice intercede, 
pray, laud, thank and praise the name of the Lord 
of Spirits on account of the blood of the righteous, 
and on account of the prayer of the righteous, that 


_it may not be in vain before the Lord of Spirits, 


that the judgement may be performed for them, 
and its tarrying be not for ever’ (47%). 

The writer must have had these Enochian pas- 
sages in mind, and thus the reference to Abel is of 
particular interest in view of what we have said above. 

Here is another proof of the fact that the seals refer 
to pre-Christian times. In the interlude which 
occupies chap. 7 we have his commentary on 
these waiting souls. 

The sixth seal opens up the picture of a little 
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apocalypse. There is no need to draw out in 
detail the way in which it all depends entirely upon 
the older conceptions which appear in the O.T. 
and in Apocalyptic literature. But we shall miss 
the whole point of the entire work, it seems to me, 
if we consider that this seal shows the great catas- 
trophe which is the immediate preliminary of the end 
of all things. The details point to that, of course ; 
but if the seal ‘ushers in the end,’ then the 
remainder of the book becomes a meaningless 
jumble, and the historical incidents of the later 
portions of the work are wholly out of place. The 
method of it all becomes more clear if we suppose 
that this seal signifies the era of Apocalyptic 
literature. It is the herald, not of the end, but 
of the coming of Messiah. Again, it is in Jesus 
alone that all that weird cycle of thought finds its 
true fulfilment and interpretation. This being 
so, the interlude presented in chap. 7 is not an 
interpolated passage made up of two incongruous 
fragments. It stands as a beautiful symbol of the 
fact that the two dispensations were merged into 
one in the heavenly courts. The waiting ones 
whom he has mentioned needed, he felt, some 
explanation. He proceeds to show that they are 
the elect of Israel, who have been set apart with a 
solemn sealing. To avoid any confusion arising 
in the minds of his readers, he goes on to speak of 
a vision into the more remote future when this 
remnant of Israel is swallowed up in ‘a great 
multitude which no man could number out of every 
nation, and of all tribes and peoples and tongues.’ 
This glorious passage, one of the finest in the book, 
is not an isolated fragment with no reference to its 
context. It is the answer to that anxious cry, 
which had risen aforetime from the waiting saints, 
and which found its echo in the hearts of the readers 
of the Apocalypse. In point of strict chronology 
this second half of the chapter belonged to a later 
period, but the seer could no longer withhold the 
message of comfort, which, moreover, had a real 
symbolic meaning in this place. 

The seventh seal is then opened. The old 
dispensation is completed, the new is about to 
commence. The half-hour’s silence, therefore, 
has a dual significance. His readers could not 
fail to think of that strange phenomenon, the 
cessation of prophecy, which had very naturally 
been a source of anxious wonderment to the minds 
of the Jews. To them it had seemed as though 
Yahweh had withdrawn Himself from among them, 
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and, in consequence, Jewish thought came to 
despair of the present age. But to the seer it had 
a deeper significance still. The Lamb had shown 
in His own person the golden chain which ran 
through the chequered history of the past. He 
was now about to take His place in the drama 
itself, and the whole of the heavenly host is, as it 
were, spell-bound in awed expectation. 

If we view the sealed book in this light, surely 
it gives a newer meaning and interest to the whole 
of the Apocalypse. It is seen, then, to be a solid 
unity, the product of one master mind. If there 
were any real added value to be gained from 


acceptance of the partition theories, or if the proof 
in favour of them were overwhelming, we should, 
of course, fall in with them. But this is far from 
being the case. They simply reduce the whole 
book to a state of chaos. The method I have 
suggested, which needs carrying out more fully, 
does not only help us to see that the work is 
carefully planned, and that the plan is wonderfully 
worked out, but its whole usefulness for the intended 
readers, and its whole meaning for us, is made 
immeasurably clearer. 

And after all is said and done, that is the main 
point. 


Biterafture. 


RELIGION. 


Canon J. A. MacCuttocu, D.D., now of Bridge 
of Allan, has made for himself a great name as a 
student of Religion.. His special department is 
the Religion of the Ancient Celts. But it is some 
time since he discovered that no department of 
knowledge can be studied in isolation. He made 
himself fit to write authoritatively on the Celtic 
religion by a preliminary and thorough study of 
pagan religion generally. He has now written 
his masterpiece; it is a handsome volume of 400 
large octavo pages. The title is Zhe Religion of 
the Ancient Celts (T. & T. Clark ; ros. net). 

Now it is not in the least likely that the circula- 
tion of this book will run a race with a new novel 
by Marie Corelli. Yet here is an idiomatic and 
engaging English style; and here are men and 
women of like passions such as we are, with the 
glamour of romance thrown round them ; and here 
in its variety and in its profundity, in the un- 
utterable joy it brings and the inexpressible despair, 
is that great factor in human life called Religion. 

No doubt it is a story of the past. But the 
religious past is always present, if the author is 
capable of restating it. Its hopes are the same, 
and even to a large extent its experiences, however 
diversely they may be interpreted. And is not 
much of the interest of these Celtic legends found 
in this, that the interpretation of human hopes 
and experiences which they offer can never be out 
of date, because it is so imaginative? It appeals, 
one might say, to the eternal child in man, and 


| 


\ 


who will deny that the interpretation of the child 
is the most profound and the most persistent. 

The answer may be made that this is not a book 
of poetry but of science, and therefore out of date 
and worthless. It is not a true answer. For, as 
Professor James Ward has been recently urging 
with insistence, science deals with generalities, 
whereas here we have nothing but particulars. 
There is no science in the book; there could not 
be. When the ancient Celts had finished their 
course, science had not yet come to the birth. It 
is the aim, no doubt, of the modern student of 
religion to show that his study is a science and to 
study it scientifically. But the religion of the 
ancient Celts can give no more than some of the 
particulars fr6m which science tries to construct 
its general laws. Moreover, it is never possible 
for a man to be sure how much of actual belief 
lay behind a particular custom, such as the custom 
of never turning round after visiting a well of 
water, and how much of it was imaginative make- 
believe. The contents of this great book will 
therefore never be out of date; they will never 
cease to charm and to instruct. 


Messrs. Harrap are the publishers of the ‘ Myths’ 
Series. Four volumes of the series have already 
been issued, and here is a fifth. The new volume 
deals with the Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 
Its author is Mr. T. W. Rolleston (7s. 6d. net). 
Like the rest of the volumes it is thoroughly 
popular in manner. No knowledge whatever of 
the subject is necessary before reading it. But 
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_ there is a popular style which disregards science 
and philosophy and knows not poetry or imagina- 
_ tion, that takes no trouble to find out the truth 
or to tell it truthfully when found. Mr. Rolleston 


| has the unlearned in his mind as he writes, and 


he has the gift of writing for them. But that seems 
| only to make his sense of responsibility the greater. 
He has succeeded in making a book which will 
satisfy the scholar’s demand for scholarship, and 
may be read with pleasure by anybody. His 


‘}} enthusiasm for his subject is contagious. 


‘A brass rod is the money of by far the larger 
number of the people on the Lower and Upper 
Congo. In thickness it is not quite so stout as 
an ordinary slate pencil, and varies now in length, 
according to the tribe using it, from 5 inches long 
‘on the Lower Congo to an indefinite length among 
the more distant tribes of Congo’s hinterland.’ 

Very well, the Rev. John H. Weeks of the 
Baptist Missionary Society has imagined a brass 
rod able to see, and able to describe all that it saw, 
as it passed from hand to hand throughout the 
Congo. Mr. Weeks writes pleasantly, out of a 
well-furnished memory, and gives us in this way an 
account of the most intimate matters in the life of 
the people. He does not neglect those trifling 
things which make life what it is, but which are 
usually passed over as beneath the dignity of 
history. 

This forms the first part of the book. In the 
second part the author repeats some Congo folk- 
lore tales. Whatever truth there may be in the 
charge that missionary books are unreadable, there 
would be no truth whatever in it if it were made 
against this book. The title is Congo Life and 
Folklore (R.T.S.; 5s. net). 


Students of religion will be charmed with a new 
volume which Messrs. Macmillan have just pub- 
lished in the same style as Skeat’s JJalays and 
Spencer and Gillen’s Australians. Its title is The 
Baganda, its author the Rev. John Roscoe, Hon. 
M.A.(Cantab.), formerly of the Church Missionary 
Society (153s. net). 

The Baganda are a people who occupy Uganda, 
a country which is now well known and easily 
reached. The long and tedious journey of 800 
miles from Zanzibar to the Victoria Nyanza, through 
the weary waterless plains of Ugogo, with their 
dangers of fever or of attacks by the fierce 


natives—the journey which Mr. Roscoe had to 
make when he went to Uganda—has no longer 
to be undertaken by any one. There is now a 
comfortable railway which covers the 600 miles 
to the nearest point on the Victoria Nyanza in 
two days and two nights, while the traveller sits 
contentedly enjoying the scenery or refreshing 
himself with the excellent meals which are provided 
at intervals at the Dak-bungalows. 

The approach to Uganda was only the begin- 
ning of Mr. Roscoe’s troubles. But he is modestly 
reticent about the things he has himself passed 
through. He has written this book in order to 
tell us about the Baganda. He has written it 
with the distinct purpose of telling us about the 
Baganda not as they are to-day, but as they were 
before they came to know anything either of the | 
Arab traders or of Christian missionaries. He 
brings his narrative down to the beginning of the 
reign of Mutesa, and ends there, because it was 
Mutesa that admitted the Arab trader into Uganda 
and also received the first missionaries. 

The book is the direct fruit of the modern study 
of religion. Some eighteen years ago Mr. Roscoe 
came to know Dr. J. G. Frazer, and was instructed 
by him in the methods of the scientific study of 
religion. No doubt he was supplied with that 
very interesting pamphlet which Dr. Frazer has 
prepared and which he is willing to present to any 
missionary who cares to have it, a pamphlet which 
contains the rudiments of the science and gives the 
questions which should be put to natives in the 
search for information about their religion. He 
has accordingly gone about his work intelligently 
as well as persistently, and he acknowledges that 
his efforts have been most generously furthered 
by the authorities in Uganda, especially by Sir 
Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G., Prime Minister and 
Regent of Uganda, in whose house indeed most 
of the information was collected. 

But we are more concerned with his results than 
with his methods. What does he learn about the 
religion of the Baganda? What, in particular, has 
he learned of their ideas about the spirits of the 
departed? Let us quote a paragraph. 

‘The belief in ghosts, both malevolent and 
benevolent, was firmly held by all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. Existence in another 
form was a reality to them, and all looked forward 
to living and moving in the next state. The horrors 
of mutilation were increased by their ideas ef the 
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after-world ; for not only would the maimed person 
be inconvenienced and made to suffer in this life, 
but in the next world his ghost would in like 
manner be maimed. Hence the idea of amputa- 
tion was so dreaded by men, that a person pre- 
ferred to die with a limb rather than live without 
it, and so lose his chance of possessing full powers 
in the ghost-world. The loss of an eye was not 
only the sign which marked an adulterer in this 
life, but the loss would hold good in a future state 
and mark the man there; the thief who had been 
caught and deprived of his hand was for ever 
maimed, and his ghost bore the stigma of a thief; 
so, too, mutilation in war-time was thought to 
constitute a blemish in the after-world. The loss 
of a limb was, moreover, a disgrace, not only to the 
man himself, but also to his clan, and the members 
naturally did their utmost to avoid the infamy.’ 

Mr. Roscoe gives an account of all that affected 
the Baganda from their birth to their burial. But 
there is no part of his story that is more interest- 
ing than his chapter on religion, from which that 
paragraph is taken, and there is nothing that brings 
us closer to the real life of the Baganda than his 
account of their belief in ghosts. Let us read a 
little more of it, but let us first of all express our 
gratitude to the author for one of the most valu- 
able books in the history of religion that have ever 
been published. 

‘Ghosts were believed to dwell in the vicinity of 
their old haunts; they were thought to have their 
pleasure grounds, and also to feel certain wants 
much as the living; they had their likes and dis- 
likes, they were moved by kindness and made 
angry by neglect. Hence it behoved the living, 
and especially the relations upon whom the care 
and welfare of the ghosts depended, to be ever 
watchful for their interests; otherwise the ghosts 
would retaliate and cause illness and death in the 
clan. A favourite place of the ghosts was among 
the trees and plantains in the gardens, where they 
made sport, especially at noon when the sun shone 
brightly ; on this account children were warned 
against going out to play in the gardens during the 
heat of the day, and even adults did not enter them 
at this time, unless they were obliged to do so. 
When the wind blew softly and murmured in the 
leaves of the trees, the ghosts were said to be 
talking to one another; and when a whirlwind 
occurred and carried up the dust and the leaves, 
the ghosts were said to be at play. Ghosts hung 


ii hee : 


about the graves in which their bodies lay buried; — 
nothing would induce them to go far away from — 


the spot, except the removal of the body or of some 
particular portion of it. The special portion of the 
body to which a ghost clung was the lower jawbone 
(dwanga) ; when once this was taken away the ghost 


would follow it to the ends of the earth, and would © 
be quite satisfied to remain with the jawbone if it 
were honoured. This supposed knowledge of the — 
way to control a ghost has been acted upon for — 


many years ; there are jawbones of men, who lived 
nearly a thousand years ago, preserved to this day 


by members of the clan to which they belonged ; B 


and they are regarded as a most precious heirloom. 


The possession of the jawbone of a member of the 


clan would (it was thought) bring good fortune. 


Naturally the jawbones of kings were preserved with | 
the utmost care, and were handed down from — 


generation to generation, with numerous traditions.’ 


Professor Frazer has now been able to publish 
the third part of the third edition of ‘The Golden 
Bough.’ Its title is Tze Dying God (Macmillan ; 
Ios. net). 

It was the Dying God that gave ‘The Golden 
Bough’ its existence at the first. Professor Frazer 
was struck with the fact that the King of the 
Wood at Nemi had regularly to die by the hand 
of his successor. Why had he so to die? The 
book was written to answer that question. Here, 
then, in this volume that question is isolated and 
answered by itself. What is the answer that Dr. 
Frazer gives? He believes that the King was 
looked upon as an incarnation of Deity, and he 
understands that the motive for slaying him was 
the fear lest, with the enfeeblement of his body in 
sickness or old age, his sacred spirit should suffer 
a corresponding decay, which might imperil the 
general course of nature and with it the existence 
of his worshippers, who believe the cosmic energies 
to be mysteriously knit up with those of their 
human divinity. 

Such an idea is remote enough from our present 
ways of thinking. But one-does not read far into 
Dr. Frazer’s book before discovering that even 
this is another of those touches of nature which 
make the whole world kin. That so many things 
came out of it will surprise no one. The surprise 
will be that Dr. Frazer has now been able to 
separate these things, and confine himself to the 
exposition of this one central subject. 
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PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS. 


i. Philosophy. 


| Professor James Ward of Cambridge delivered 
ithe Gifford Lectures in the University of St. 
\Andrews in the years 1907-1910. Ten years 
jearlier he delivered the Gifford Lectures in the 
‘University of Aberdeen. When they were pub- 
I\lished he gave the Aberdeen Giffords the title of 
Wi‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism.’ He wishes now 
: pthat he had given them the fuller title of ‘The 
i Realm of Nature, or Naturalism and Agnosticism.’ 
ior they contained just one-half of his philosophy. 
| And if he had only known that he would afterwards 
Ibe invited to state the other half at St. Andrews 
phe would have made clear in the title of his book 
i that the Aberdeen lectures were incomplete. 
l Well, he has now published the other half, and 
Wine gives the volume containing it the full title 
Wof Zhe Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism 
'}(Cambridge University Press; 12s. 6d. net). 
_ Professor Ward is a spiritual monist. He does 
not believe in a philosophical dualism of any kind. 
‘Still less does he believe in a materialistic monism. 
)/ This is his belief, in a single sentence and in his 
own words: ‘Having satisfied ourselves, then, 
‘that mechanism is not the secret of the universe ; 
ithat, if it is to have any meaning, it must subserve 
/some end; and finding generally that increased 
}) knowledge of Nature’s laws means increased control 
‘of Nature’s processes, we accept the facts of 
experience in which subject and object interact, 
Wirather than the conclusions of dualism, that mind 
Wand matter are for us two alien worlds, and all 
/knowledge of Nature an inexplicable mystery— 
Iiwe accept the spiritualistic standpoint and its 
/ Realm of Ends as the more fundamental.’ 
| But he recognizes the fact that, on the first look 
Wof it, this universe is a universe of mechanical 
facts and forces. How does he account for that? 
|He accounts for it simply by showing that it is 
) only on the first look of it that the world is a world 
1) of materialism. He says: ‘We may remind those 
| who demand of us an explanation of the appear- 
: | ance of mechanism, that, if the term be strictly 
}\ taken, there need for spiritualism be no such 
|| appearance at all. The more completely we can 
interpret the world as a realm of ends, the more 
| completely the tables are turned upon naturalism. 
|| As this contends, in the words of Huxley, “for 


the gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity,” so 
that, for the gradual banishment of what we call 
inert stuff and directionless energy.’ 

Professor Ward makes no claim for spiritual 
monism as a full and final interpretation of the 
Universe. ‘Nobody nowadays—save here and 
there a man of science off his beat, like Haeckel 
for example—has the hardihood to rush into print 
with a final explanation of the Universe.’ What 
he claims for it is that it avoids the deadlock of 
dualism, that it explains the facts of experience 
without ignoring or contradicting them as material- 
istic monism does, and especially that it makes for 
progress. 

The volume arrives at a time when theologians 
are once more plunged into the controversy about 
miracles. No one should say another word on 
that controversy until he has read it. 


The translation of Zhe Complete Works of 
tfriedrich Nietzsche, edited by Dr. Oscar Levy and 
published by Mr. T. N. Foulis, is now nearly 
complete. Six volumes have been issued this 
month, bringing the whole issue up to seventeen 
volumes in all, and leaving only one to come. 

The volumes just issued are the following: 
(1) ‘Early Greek Philosophy, and other Essays,’ 
translated by Maximilian A. Miigge (2s. 6d. net). 
(2) Part II. of ‘Human, All-Too-Human,’ trans- 
lated by Paul V. Cohn, B.A. (5s. net). (3) A 
volume containing (a) ‘The Case of Wagner,’ 
(6) ‘Nietzsche contra Wagner,’ (c) ‘Selected 
Aphorisms,’ all translated by Anthony M. 
Ludovici, and (d) ‘We Philologists,’ translated 
by J. M. Kennedy. The Wagner parts have 
appeared already, but the volume as a whole is 
new (3s. 6d. net). (4) ‘The Dawn of Day,’ trans- 
lated=by ©). Kennedy, (55:. net)..w(5) =" The 
Twilight of the Idols,’ ‘The Antichrist,’ ‘Notes to 
Zarathustra,’ and ‘The Eternal Recurrence,’ all 
translated by Anthony Ludovici (5s. net). (6) 
‘Ecce Homo,’ translated by Mr. Ludovici, and the 
Poetry, which has been rendered into English by 
four different translators (6s. net). In the end 
of the last-named volume is reprinted Salome’s 
‘Hymn to Life,’ with the music to which it was 
set by Nietzsche. 

Now this catalogue will be interesting to none 
but members of the Nietzsche cult. To all others 
it would have been enough to say that this edition 
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of Nietzsche, which is now so nearly complete, is 
an edition worthy of its Edinburgh publisher and 
its Edinburgh printers (for it is right to remark 
that the printing has been beautifully done by 


Messrs. Morrison & Gibb), and more than worthy | 


of Nietzsche. But even if it is more than Nietzsche 
deserves, it was right that if the thing was to be 
done at all it should be done well. There are 
book-lovers who are fond-of sets. Zhe Complete 
Works of Friedrich Nietzsche make a set that the 
eye can rest on complacently. 


ii. Psychology. 


Take first an Jntroduction to Psychology, by 
Robert M. Yerkes, Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Psychology in Harvard (Bell; 6s. 6d. 
net). The word ‘Introduction’ is not used in- 
considerately. ‘This book is an outline of Psy- 
chology,’ says the author, and then he proceeds to 
explain: ‘There are two types of text-books of 
psychology: the outline and the manual. They 
differ in purpose and content. An outline is in- 
tended primarily to give students a general view 
of the subject-matter, aims, methods, values, and 
relations of the science. A manual serves rather 
to present the materials of the science as a 
definitely organized body of knowledge. The 
former is a sketch of the science: the latter is a 
compendium of facts. Unfortunately, both for 
them and the science, not a few students are 
introduced to psychology by a manual instead of 
by an outline. The experience is unfortunate, 
because only the exceptionally industrious or able 
student ever discovers what the subject really is 
and may mean. The manual so overwhelms the 
average beginner that he loses himself in a turmoil 
of facts, and remains unappreciative of the science, 
because he knows neither its aims nor its relations. 
It is just as important in psychology as in forestry 
that one should see the wood clearly and under- 
stand its general characteristics before undertaking 
to study its individual trees in detail.’ 

Professor Yerkes’ book, therefore, is not a 
manual but an outline, and an outline is an intro- 
duction. Possibly the American edition is called 
an outline. For it is curious how one word is 
favoured in one country and another in another. 
We like ‘introduction’ here; they prefer ‘ outline’ 
in America. And yet Clarke’s Outline of Theology 
has had a great circulation in this country. In 
any case, this book is properly called an introduc- 


tion, for it takes the student who has no previous 
knowledge of the study of psychology and gives 
him something more than a speaking acquaintance — 


with it. 


Psychology ; this month has given us two. Be-| 
sides Professor Yerkes’ Jntroduction there is a. 
volume by Dr. David A. Murray, late Princ 
of the Osaka Theological Training School, on 
Christian Faith and the New Psychology (Revell 
6s. net). 


7 
Every month gives us an American book on | 


There is a little restiveness here and there over 
the application of undigested psychology to the 


facts of religious experience. 
denied that a sort of psychologist exists who, with © 


And it cannot be- | 


a dissecting-knife in one hand and a batch of — 
statistics in another, attempts to make religious — 


experience an affection of the liver. 


But on the — 


other hand it is just as undeniable that the use of — 


psychology, a properly digested and discriminate — 


| 


use of it, in the theological domain has freshened — 
theology itself and made for progress in the under-~ 4 


standing of the facts of Christian experience. 


Dr. Murray is perhaps a trifle enthusiastic over 
; 


the new psychology, but at least he knows the 
subject. And besides that, he has himself had | 
the experience which he endeavours by means off 
it to explain. 


Whatever faith he has in the virtue 1 


of the new psychology he is ever supremely loyal 4 


to the mercy of God in Christ. 


If we want a book to deliver us from the ec- 


centricities "of a misapplied psychology, and a 


book that at the same time will prove to us that _ 
psychology has a real service to render to Christian — 
life, we shall find that book in the Cunningham — 


Lectures for rg1t. 


of the Christian Soul. The author is the Rey. 


George Steven, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.)._ 


The title is Zhe Psychology 


Mr. Steven did a brave thing when he took this — 


subject for his Cunningham Lectures. For he 


knew the distrust in men’s minds, and he knew 


the intrinsic difficulty of it. 
thusiasm would have done it ; 


Only a man of en-— 
only aman of spiritual — 


as well as intellectual enthusiasm. But it is well — 
for us all that a book on this subject should have — 
appeared at this time from the well-informed and — 


well-balanced mind of a Scotsman. 
scholarship will not be challenged. His judgment 


Mr. Steven’s — 


will not be denied. And yet the most attractive - 
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hing about his book. is the sympathy he has 
hrown into it, a sympathy which seems to pass 
Hirectly from writer to reader. That the lecturer 
was.in touch with his audience we can well under- 
(stand. But it is not often that when the lecturer 
rurns author he keeps his hold undiminished. 

_ Mr. Steven is more interested in the fact of 


i 
\ 


| 


“ses his knowledge so that the fact becomes more 
real as the explanation becomes more intelligible. 


| One more book yet on Psychology comes. from 
¥imerica this month. But this time it is only the 
vanslator that is American. The author of the 
paok is Dr. Theodore Flournoy, Professor of 
*sychology at the University of Geneva. Under 
he title of Spiritism and Psychology, Professor 
“iournoy’s book has been translated, abridged, and 
atroduced by Mr. Hereward Carrington (Harpers ; 
rs. Od. net). It will be understood from the title, 
Hf it is not understood from the author’s name, 
eos this book deals with the subject of psychical 
nesearch. We receive many books dealing with 
#esychical research, but the translator tells us that 
i really good book on the subject appears only 
Hibout once in a decade, and he further believes 
i at this is such a book. We. agree with him. 
very unfettered reader will agree with him. It 
. & true Professor Flournoy believes in spirit-rapping 
nd the like as only a few of his readers will be 
Hble to believe} But he is really a careful scientific 
Hinvestigator, and he has spared no pains to reach 
ccurate knowledge. Moreover, on an intricate 
Wubject like this it is always better to read a book 
Mpy a man who believes than by a man who does 
Miot. Needless to say, it is a well-written book, 
Hut it is also well translated. And the publishers 
Have added to the interest of it by inserting ten 
Wilustrations. There are portraits of Frederic 
Myers and Mrs. Piper and others. 


Nhe greatest authorities on the history of Religion 
; also the author of our standard text-book of 
Hxperimental psychology. This is Charles. S. 

yers, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., University Lecturer 
a Experimental Psychology, Cambridge. A 
scond edition of Dr. Myers’ work on Experi 
nental Psychology has, been published, at the 
8 


sonversion than in the explanation of it, and he. 


Cambridge University Press in two volumes, the | 
first volume being the text-book, while the second 
volume contains laboratory exercises. The title 
is A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology, with 
Laboratory Exercises (2 vols., tos. 6d. net). If 
there is any risk of men dabbling in psychology 
theoretically and arriving thereby at foolish con- 
clusions, the way to remove that risk is to take a 
course in Experimental Psychology under the 
guidance of Dr. Myers. 


iii, Ethics. 

' Professor W. R. Sorley has written one of the 
‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.’ 
It is a manual of Zhe Moral Life (Cambridge 
Press; 1s. net). He says that his purpose in the ~ 
little book is to give a popular account of the 
nature of goodness in human life. His chapters 
accordingly are, first, The Moral Life; next, Tem- 
perance, Courage, Wisdom, and some other 
personal virtues; then Justice and Benevolence. 
The last chapter deals with ‘ Religion and the Moral 
Life.’ In that last chapter Professor’ Sorley offers 
a welcome defence of Christianity against the 
charge that it adopts a cringing attitude in the 
presence of God. He shows that cringing is as 
unchristian as it is profoundly immoral. 


The new volume of Mr. J. Brierley’s ever-read- 
able and ever-suggestive essays, reprinted from 
The Christian World, is entitled The Secret of 
Living (James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Brierley discusses the things that have to be ac- 
complished in life, both by us and in us, the 
services that have to be rendered, the virtues that 
have to be acquired. Two of the most original 
of the essays have the titles of ‘Doing Without’ 
and ‘ Doing With.’ 


Professor Hugh Black has written another book 
in popular ethics. This time the title is Happiness 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. net). It is a good 
subject for the president of a young men’s guild 
or even the preacher of young men’s sermons. 
And these very responsible and sometimes much 
distracted men will be glad to know how Professor 
Black divides his subject. He has nine chapters, 
making nine excellent addresses. Their titles are 
(1) The Right to Happiness, (2) The Duty of 
Happiness, (3) The Sources of Happiness, (4) 
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The Secret of Happiness, (5))The Art of Happi- 
ness, (6) The Grades of Happiness, (7) The Shadow 
of Happiness, (8) The Foes of Happiness, (9) The 
Heart of Happiness. But these chapters would 
be nothing if they had not an informing spirit. 
This sentence contains it: ‘If we are living under 
a leaden sky, it is because our faith is not flowering 
out in the sunshine of God’s love, radiant with the 
joy of possessing that love.’ 


My Neighbours Landmark may not promise 
much as the title of a book (Melrose; 2s. net). 
Nor may the sub-title, ‘Short Studies in Bible 
Land Laws,’ promise more. But you will read a 
good deal in social Christianity without gaining 
as much instruction as this small book will give 
you. For the author, Mr. Frederick Verinder, 
has the root of the matter in him, and he writes 
very wisely. It will be a wonder to many a one 
to find how nearly the ancient Hebrew social 
situation corresponds with ours, and how well 
their laws and institutions fit us. 


Canon Ball of Peterborough has published a series 
of short, simple addresses on Character (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. 6d.). He sees that character is commensurate 
with the use that is made of temptation. He 
believes that a judgment is waiting its misuse. 


Have you come across Mr. Stanley M. Bligh’s 
book on the ‘ Direction of Desire’? If you have 
you will send for his new book, Zhe Desire for 
Qualities (Frowde ; 2s. net). And you will not be 
disappointed with it. It needs study; some pages 
take a little time. But it is edifying. The title 
is not quite’clearly accounted for, but it has its 
uses for the curious. Mr. Bligh is a moralist, not 
a theologian, and he does not often take the word 
‘sin’ upon his lips, nor ever with any unction. 
And yet the man who calls sin a fall upward is 
the man who should read the book most carefully. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published a third 
edition of Our Giving, a plea for increased liber- 
ality on the part of God’s people, by Mr. J. Forbes 
Moncrieff (1s. net). 


Christ or Chaos, by Mrs. E. S. Watson [Deas 
Cromarty], is not ethics pure and simple, nor 
theology pure and simple, but that fine mixture of 
the two which every teacher must aim to impart, 


and every man and woman must strive to accept. 
Mrs. Watson believes in God, in Christ, in Man. 
Her faith has been unmoved by the superficialities 
of the modern magazine writer, though she has 
read them all. And her purpose in this book is 
to show that her faith rests on a good foundation. 
It is a cultured Christian woman’s <Afologia 
(James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). 


‘Put into a nutshell, it is this way: our current 
Industry employs the least possible number of 
workers, at the least possible wage, for the longest 
possible work-day, at the hardest possible toil. — 
This is a plain and brutal statement, but it is not — 
exaggerated. It is the unpleasant truth. And 
not only is it the truth, but just so long as Industry 
is carried out for Profit, and not for human 
welfare, it is almost inevitable. In those indus- 
tries which are not monopolies, the fault hardly lies 
with the individual masters. 
part of the competitive system. All is fair in love 
and war. And competition is war.’ 

These sentences enable us to see at once the 
purpose, the standpoint, and the style of a book 
by Mr. C. Hanford Henderson, of which the title 
is the single word Pay-day (Constable; 6s. net). 
Competition is war, and war is nothing but mis- 
chief and misery. Therefore competition must go. 
Mr. Henderson is not in the least disturbed with 
such ethical objections as the value of competition 
for the training of character. Competition is war, 
and war is simply evil. And those who have gone © 
deeply into the questions of profit and loss agree — 
with Mr. Henderson. 


Let this list of the ethical books of the month 
end with a charming small volume of essays 
by the Rev. Frederic W. Macdonald, called Zhe 
Shining Hour (Hodder & Stoughton ; 1s. 6d. net). 
Certain words, as Moderation, or phrases such as ‘I 
intend to realize my own individuality,’ are the 
topics of the essays. And each word or sentence 
is studied always in independence, and sometimes 
in open rebellion. 


THE BIBLE. 


The book with which to begin a survey of the 
Biblical literature of the month is Dr. Warschauer’s 
What ts the Bible? (Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is itself a survey—a modern survey, he calls it— 
of the whole field. Now there are very few men 


It is an inherent | 


}| them and is ready to fight again. 
4; Warschauer’s knowledge is good, and that in every 
part of the Bible—quite surprisingly good for one 
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} who are capable of writing a survey of the recent 
}| study of the Bible in all its parts. 
}) there is no man who is more capable than Dr. 
}| Warschauer. 


And perhaps 


It is true that he is called a liberal 
theologian ; but if it is impossible—and perhaps 
it is impossible—for any man to express the exact 


4}, shade of orthodoxy that is yours or mine, the right 
}| side for a man upon which to make a little devia- 
_ tion is the liberal side. 
#| on the fundamentals. 
certain things which cannot be denied without 
denying Christ. These things he affirms with un- 


Dr, Warschauer is sound 
He knows that there are 


finching faith, with a faith that has fought for 
And then Dr. 


man in these days of specializing. 


A notable book is Zhe Samaritan Pentateuch 


1 and Modern Criticism, by the Rev. J. Iverach 
#} Munro, M.A. 


Its purpose is given by Professor 
Orr in an introduction which he has contributed 
to it. Professor Orr says: ‘The author of this 


volume selects for investigation what he esteems 


to be the important testimony to the antiquity of 
the Pentateuch furnished by the Samaritan recen- 


Wision of that work, seeking at the same time to 
i) vindicate that recension from aspersions cast 
/ upon it by Gesenius and others.’ 
#iit must be looked upon as an antidote to the 
|Higher Criticism. But it is a mild antidote; for 


On the whole, 


The Rev. Buchanan Blake, B.D., has been 


| brave enough to publish a rhymed version of the 
Book of Job. 
|the most familiar passage in all the Book. 


Let us see how it goes. Here is 


My God lives! Yea, this I know! 
As kinsman on my dust below, 
He'll stand as witness for me then, 
And lift His voice before all men. 


After my death, I God shall see 

Upon my very side to be, 

With mine own eyes, a stranger not,— 
My reins are whelméd at the thought. 


i But this is not all, nor is it the most important 


part of the volume. About three-fourths of it 


is occupied with a discussion of the problem of 
suffering, which is spoken of as ‘the problem of 

the Book of- Job.’ This problem, not as it 
presented itself to Job only, but also as it 
presents itself to ourselves to-day, is considered 
by Mr. Blake with insight and with ample scholar- 
ship. Professor Peake has already given us a 
valuable book on the problem of suffering in the 
Books of the Old Testament. There would scarcely 
have been room for Mr. Blake’s had he confined 
himself to the same library. He is much fuller 
than Professor Peake on the Book of Job, but he 
is much shorter on the rest of the Books of the 
Old Testament. And then he turns to Greek 
tragedy and passes to modern literature. His 
last chapter is entitled ‘The Problem of Suffering 
viewed from the Christian Standpoint.’ The 
title of the book is Zhe Book of Job and the 
Problem of Suffering (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.). 


It is an extraordinary thing that in extreme old 
age the late Mr. Joseph Bryant Rotherham was able 
to write a volume of Studies in the Psalms of more 
than 600 closely printed pages (Allenson ; ros. 6d. 
net). Mr. Rotherham has got himself a name by 
the issue of Zhe Emphasised Bible. We has been 
able to use the translation of that Bible in the 
present work. In addition to the translation 
every Psalm has a full exposition, and there is 
besides an expository introduction containing four 
chapters. The first chapter is on the Psalms as 
literature, the second on the Psalms as lyrics, the 
third on the Psalms as a summary of sacred learn- 
ing, and the fourth on the Psalms as a stimulus to | 
holy living. 


The Rev. W. 'R: Harvey-Jellie, M.A., B.D. 
Dr-és-Let., has given us a new book on the 
Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. He 
has made it more than an historical investigation ; 
he has made it good for the use of edifying. He 
considers what the Wisdom literature did for the 
Apostles, and he considers what it is able to do for 
us. And so he calls his book Zhe Wisdom of God 
and the Word of God (Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is surprising that not more has been written on 
the Wisdom literature.’ There are commentaries 
in plenty on the books; but Mr. Harvey-Jellie’s 
bibliography contains very few volumes that deal 
with the literature as a whole. Principal Skinner 
of Cambridge has long made a study of the 
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subject. His book, when it is published, will 
remove the reproach. But Mr. Harvey-Jellie may 
almost be said to have removed it already, for his 
book is good in every respect, well-balanced, sym- 
pathetic, clearly, and sometimes even eloquently, 
expressed. 


When we come to the New Testament, the first 
book that demands notice is Professor Wendland’s 
Miracles and Christianity, admirably translated into 
English by Professor H. R. Mackintosh (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.). Not that Dr. Wendland deals 
exclusively with the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. It would be truer to say that he does not 
deal with them at all. But his book is the latest 
study of the miraculous, and without making up 
our minds about the miraculous we shall not go 
far into the New Testament. 

It has been expected (we do not know how the 
expectation arose) that Dr. Wendland’s book would 
be a great apologetic for orthodox Christianity. It 
is well to say that that is no part of the author’s 
purpose, so that his readers may not be dis- 
appointed. He handles our Lord’s miracles in 
a way that will scarcely satisfy any orthodox 
believer, however broad his orthodoxy may be. 
But while he rejects quite a number of the 
miracles, his book is really a strong argument on 
behalf of the miraculous. One wonders if those 
who throw overboard the miracles of the New 
Testament in the interests of Christianity have 
taken time to think what the consequences will 
be. Dr. Wendland shows very clearly that with- 
out miracle there can be no Christianity. Some 
will say, Very well, let Christianity and miracle go 
together. But Dr. Wendland shows quite as 
clearly that without miracle there can be no life. 
Are miracle and Christianity and life all to go? 


Three critical essays on the Titles of our Lord, 
originally contributed by Professor B. W. Bacon 
to the Harvard Theological Review, have been 
reprinted and published along with a paper on the 
Christology of Peter. The title given to the 
volume containing them is Jesus the Son of God, or 
Primitive Christology (Frowde ; 6s. net). The first 
essay is on ‘Jesus the Son of God,’ the' second on 


‘Jesus as Son of Man,’ and the third on ‘Jesus 
as Lord.’ 


Mr. Robert Bird of Glasgow is best known—and 


he is well known—as the author of /esus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, though he has also written 
a book on Joseph, and another on St. Paul. 
continues his series of Bible biographies by 
issuing a volume on John the Companion of Jesus 
(Nelson; 5s.). It is a more handsome book than 
the others outwardly. It is a small quarto, printed 
in beautiful type on good paper and plentifully 
illustrated, ten of the illustrations being in colour. 

It has not perhaps the novelty of /esus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the reproduction of the 
local atmosphere not being quite so fresh. Its 
appeal seems to be not to children, and not to 
trained students of the Bible, but to the multitude 
of the lovers of the Word of God. It is a 
multitude much larger than that to which Farrar 
appealed in his Life of Christ, which became so 
popular. This book also ought to become popular. 


To the series entitled ‘The Revised Version 


edited for the Use of Schools,’ an edition has been © 


added of Zhe Lpistles to the Thessalonians, to 
Timothy, and to Titus, all in one volume (Cam- 
bridge Press ; 1s. 6d. net). The editor is the Rev. 
H. W. Fulford, M.A., whose work is most satis- 
factory, a marvel of close packing and clearness. 


The Rev. H. L. Goudge, D.D., Canon of Ely and 
Principal of Ely Theological College, has published 
in one volume, under the title of Zhe Mind of St. 
Paul, four lectures on the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which he delivered at the Oxford 
Summer School for the Clergy in July. Dr. 
Goudge will be remembered as the editor of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, in the ‘ West- 
minster Commentaries.’ This is not a com- 
mentary ; itis such work as careful commenting 
lays the foundation for. But besides the scholar- 
ship there is the gift of lecturing, which is not 
quite the same as preaching, being less hortatory, 
perhaps, and more instructive (Arnold ; 2s. 6d. net). 


The New Life of St. Paul, by Clement Wise 
(Griffiths ; 6s. net), is new indeed. Is it .law- 
ful to be quite so much at home as Mr. Wise is. 
with the unexpressed purposes and disappoint- 
ments of St. Paul? Is it possible for a man of 
ordinary intellectual standing to live on such very 
intimate terms with ‘the greatest Prophet after 
our Lord’? But if you accept Mr, Wise’s attitude 


you have a very pleasant time before you. Truly 
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there is nothing commonplace or conventional in 
all the book. We have come, for example, to the 
account of St. Peter’s deliverance from prison and 
Herod’s horrid death. ‘At this juncture the 
writer of this book fell asleep and dreamed. He 
saw the world as it was in the ages before man had 
appeared. Africa and Australia were submerge 
in greater part, Arabia, Russia, and Central Asia 
were scarcely above the waves. Points of Cum- 
berland and the Malvern Hills were lonely rocks, 
and the Highlands of Scotland were Lowlands. 
The troubles of Erin had not arisen to dismay 
and confound Liberal legislators, and before 
Lloyd George was born there were spitfires at 
Criccieth and Snowdon. 

‘ The Plesiosaurus, the Iguanodon, and other mis- 
shapen monsters roared and lashed in the brine, 
and the white foam upon rocky shores was dashed 
with the blood of brutal contests. 

‘Those beasts reared their horrid forms and at 
‘night seemed to carry away a portion of the stars 
when they swung their necks and legs. There also 
the Pterodactyl spread its wing, and, when rising, 
shut off constellations in the East, and by the 
other wing shut off other constellations in the 
West. It was an age of monsters, and the horror 
of it slowly passed away. 

‘By-and-bye came on a softer scene, and a 
race of apes believed itself at the pinnacle of 
perfected animal creation. Those apes believed 
themselves to be the aim of evolution, and no 
higher organisms were to dominate the planet. 
After them nothing could possibly supervene. 

‘T heard their chatter in the Amazonian forest. 
It was a glorious evening. The sun had put ona 
tiara of rubies and shot his crimson arrows through 

‘the close green copses—shooting them high and 
higher as he sank, until the last sprays of twig and 
leaf looked black at a smiling moon. 

‘Then arose the voice of the baboons: ‘So 
listen to the accents of wisdom. Guard your tails 
and never allow them to grow less.”’ 


A magnificent and most important contribution 
to the textual criticism of the Gospels has been 
made by Mr. H. C. Hoskier. We say magnifi- 
cent; for the two volumes in which it appears are 
printed in the most expensive manner, with the 
use of all kinds of type to help the student’s eye, 
and they have been most handsomely published 
by Mr. Quaritch. The title is Concerning the 


Genesis of the 
(Gospels). 

The book is in-two volumes (12s. net). The 
first volume contains what the author calls ‘ Re- 
marks suggested by the Study of J? and the Allied 
Questions as regards the Gospels.’ The second 
volume contains appendixes. Look at. the 
second volume first. It contains three appendixes — 
and some occasional notes. The first appendix is 
a collation of 2 in St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
John. The second contains an introduction and 
collation of St. John and St. Matthew in the 
Book of Dimma. The third contains an introduc- 
tion and collation of certain passages in the Book 
of Moling. All these appendixes and notes are 
intended to support the arguments advanced in 
the first volume. 

Now the arguments in the first volume are 
directed to show that the Westcott and Hort text 
is an unreliable text, having been built up by ad- 
hesion to hard-and-fast rules which are funda- 
mentally false. The discovery of its unreliability 
was made by Mr. Hoskier in the course of his 
study of the versions; or, to be more exact, in 
the course of the study of those versions which 
are found in the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan’s initials, it may be mentioned in 
passing, are the explanation of the symbol d? on 
the title-page. 


Versions of the New Testament 


THE CHOKCH. 


To begin at the beginning. We have a book on 
the Acts of the Apostles. But it is called, and 
properly, Zhe Acts of the Risen Lord (Kelly; 2s. 
net). The author is the Rev. Frederick J. Briggs, 
who reads the Acts as a record not of wonderful 
but of quite natural events; as soon as you have 
recognized the fact of the Spirit of God. That 
presence is everything. The only question, re- 
maining, which Mr. Briggs does not discuss, 
though he never lets it out of his mind, is, Why 
was the Spirit of God given in such fulness to the 
earliest Christians, that they could do naturally 
deeds which the greater number of us now cannot — 
believe were ever done? 


A curious book by Mr. John W. Taylor, called 
The Coming of the Saints, has been published by 
Messrs. Methuen (ss. net). It is further de- 
scribed as ‘Imaginations and Studies in Early 
Church History and Tradition.’ The author in 
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his preface says: ‘I take you half-way back—to the 
ages of faith, to the belief of a thousand years ago 
—as I try to tell the happenings of two thousand 
years ago, and re-imagine the remoter past in the 
light of the traditions of our forefathers.’ So, 
while others are occupied in the critical study of 
the early Church to separate fact from fiction, Mr. 
Taylor deliberately accepts the mixture as it has 
come downto us. For the legend is to him as 
useful as the true history. It is not that he is 
uninterested in the truth. It is that to him the 
truth of the imagination is more than the truth of 
physical fact, 


From the Cambridge University Press there 
comes a history of the Armenian Church from 
1820 to 1860. The title is Zhe Armenian 
Awakening (5s. net) Mr. Leon Arpee has 
written the history of that memorable experience 
in the long life of the Church in Armenia. He 
has written it dispassionately, though that must 
have been difficult to do. He has written it out 
of the fulness of his knowledge of Armenia; the 
literature of Armenia, and the literature about 
Armenia. And now at last we have an oppor- 
tunity of understanding that Church of which 
we are so culpably ignorant. To the Protestants 
of this country the history has a peculiar interest. 
For the Awakening has many points of contact, 
not only with the events which gave the name 
Protestant its existence, but also with more recent 
evangelical experiences, and even with the problems 
of this very hour. 


Mr. Piercy, who edits the ‘Library of Historic 
Theology’ for Mr. Robert Scott, made a hit 
when he secured a volume from Dr. Alfred 
Plummer. He has secured two volumes. For 
The Churches in Britain before A.D. rooo could 
not be compressed into a single volume. As yet 
the first only is issued (5s. net). It has all the 
satisfactoriness we associate with Dr. Plummer’s 
work—the scholarship, the conscientiousness, the 
grace. For popular reading it will supersede all 
the rest. And it is so clear and so reliable that it 
could be set for examination. 


The most substantial volume of the month in 
Church History is devoted to Zhe Marprelate 
Tracts, 1588, 7589 (Clarke & Co.; 12s. 6d. net). 
The tracts are edited with notes, historical and 
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explanatory, by William Pierce, the author of the 
Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts. 
Mr. Pierce has been wise enough to make this 
subject his own. His name is now and ever 
will be associated with the Marprelate controversy. 
He has not neglected other history and other 
literature ; for he would have been far from wise 
if he had dealt with his subject as an isolated 
phenomenon. He has read all round it. But 
the Marprelate Tracts themselves have been his 
heart-centre, and never did they receive such 
careful capable study. Whatever other literature 
on them we possess may now be cleared off the 
shelf. 


The Thirlwall Dissertation for 1911 has been 
written by Mr. H. F. Russell Smith, B.A. Its 
topic is Zhe Theory of Religious Liberty in the 
Reigns of Charles 11, and James 1. (Cambridge 


| PFess ; 45.) 


Two books remain, dealing with the history of 
the Church of Christ in localities. 

One is Zhe Lvangel in Gowrie, containing 
sketches of men and movements in the Carse by 
the Rev. Adam Philip, M.A., of the United 
Free Church, Longforgan (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier ; 4s. 6d. net). To turn its pages is to let 
names that are familiar catch the eye continually— 
Melville, the Haldanes, M‘Cheyne, Kinnaird. Of 
these men Mr. Philip has written, not for the 
insignificant purpose of repeating the anecdotes 


that have clung to them, but for the purpose of | 


revealing their saintly character and the fruit it 
bore. “Of the movements which he recalls, one of 
the most significant (though in some aspects insig- 


‘nificant enough) was that which produced the 


Bereans. ‘The keenest criticism and appreciation 
of Barclay, the founder of the Bereans,’ says Mr. 
Philip, ‘is that of the late Rev. Dr. A. Miller in 
Hastings’ Lucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
In some of Barclay’s statements Dr. Miller finds 
a Ritschlian strain.’ 


The story of an Irish Church, St. John’s, Monks- 
town, has been told by Ralph William Harden, 
B.A., sometime vicar there (Hodges ; 3s. 6d. net). 


THEOLOGY. 


When the Rev. John Huntley Skrine was elected 
Bampton Lecturer for rg11, it was a surprise to 
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| many to hear that his subject was to be Creed and 
| the Creeds (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net). He did not 


| seem more agitated about the Creeds or about 


Subscription than any one else; and there were 
other matters, such as the practical life of the 
pastor among his people, which he seemed to be 
more concerned with. But he chose Creed and 
the Creeds, and soon showed that he had things 
“to say on that subject that were worth listening 
to. 

He is really not intensely interested in Subscrip- 
tion. What he is interested in is the relation 
between the life of the Spirit and the life of the 
world. And he chose his subject because he took 
the view that a creed is not a fetter on the under- 
standing or even an instrument of torture, but an 
attempt to show how the boundary line travels 
between the things that are of God and the things 
that are of men. Here we are in the body. The 
' world is with us. How shall we keep it from 
being too much with us? By a statement of what 
is meant by the Spirit and the things of the Spirit 
—by such a statement as shall guide, encourage, 
and inspire us to live in the world without being of 
the world. 

Now, when such a statement, or series of state- 
ments, is made, we look upon it as an en- 
couragement to the development of man and 
society, and their progress towards that goal of 
perfectness set before us in the Gospel. The 
proper creed therefore enlarges, and in enlarging 
unifies. And Mr. Skrine finds in the attitude to 
the creeds of the future the surest guarantee 
against further separation, the surest guide to 
oneness in Christ Jesus. 

There is a feature of the last three Bampton 
Lectures, if not more, that is most important. 
Their authors have believed in their mission. The 
word has been as a fire in their bones. 


What is the object of all religious ritual? 
What is the end of all religion? What did 
Christ Jesus come in the flesh to secure? The 
answer to all these questions is ‘Communion with 
God.’ 

Communion with God—it is the only thing 
worth having. If any one has lived his life 
without obtaining it, he has missed the end of his 
being. 

So this is the subject of a beautiful, reasonable, 
sympathetic book, of which the joint authors are 


the Rev. Darwell Stone, D.D., and the Rev. David 
Capell Simpson, M.A. Its title is simply Com- 
munion with God (T. & T. Clark; 4s. net). 


There are few matters in theology more 
important than the change that has come over 
the meaning of the word ‘atonement.’ Now it 
means the making of some sacrifice or satisfaction 
in order that God may be reconciled. Formerly 
it meant the reconciliation itself. Accordingly 
Professor George Coulson Workman has written 
a book, in which he has examined critically every 
passage in the Bible in which the idea of atone- 
ment, in any sense, occurs, in order that he may 
restore the word to its ancient meaning, or, if that 
is not possible, replace it everywhere by the word 
‘reconciliation.’ For he is fully convinced that 
reconciliation is the Biblical idea everywhere. On 
which see Driver. 

The title of the book is At Onement or Recon- 
ciliation with God (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). 


Are we ready for a new Pearson? Shall we find 
him in the new book of the Rey. Harold Smith, 
M.A.? Mr. Smith makes no such demand. Yet 
it is so. We may read Pearson still. But in that 
volume which Mr. Smith has written, and which 
he has called Zhe Creeds, their History, Nature, 
and Use (Robert Scott ; 5s. net), we shall find nearly 
all that Pearson can give us, and in more modern 
language as well as addressed to a more modern 
and difficult religious life. 

It is an exposition of the Creed as well as a 
history of Creeds. And it is scholarly. Thus 
there is no easy solution of the difficulty about the 
words for Atonement in the Bible. That the word 
usually means reconciliation is stated. But it is 
also stated that the Hebrew word is properly 
rendered ‘propitiation.’ And the advice is given 
not to press the derivation of the English word or 
its use in Ro 5", as that ‘represents only one 
aspect of the doctrine.’ 


Mr. Robert Scott is the publisher also of a 
volume by the Right Rev. J. W. Diggle, D.D., 
Bishop of Carlisle, on Zhe Ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments (2s. 6d. net); and of a study of 
the Nature and Significance of Christ’s Redemptive 
Work, by the Rev. James Little, B.A., SRD 
which is published under the title of Zhe Cross in 
Holy Scripture (2s. net). 
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The Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Chancellor of 
Llandaff Cathedral, has done a brave thing. He 
detests the heresy of the Rev. Thomas Allin, D.D., 
on the Future State, but he loves his heresy on 
Augustinianism ; so he has edited Dr. Allin’s book 
on Zhe Auris Revolution in Theology (Clarke 
& Co.; 2s. 6d. net), and risked the harm the one 
heresy may do for the sake of the good which may 
be found in the other. 

Dr. Allin and Mr. Lias will have nothing to do 
with Augustine. Dr. Allin ‘attacks the founda- 
tions on which Augustine’s fascination for mankind 
has so long rested,’ and Mr. Lias blesses the attack. 
For in his old age Mr. Lias finds Augustine too 
crude and harsh, out-Calvining Calvin, and horribly 
sentencing to everlasting destruction from the 
presence of God those who never had a chance 
of pleasing God. 


It is curious that at a time when Scotland has 
lost its interest in systematic theology (almost in 
theology of any kind), and is giving herself to the 
housing problem, England is keenly occupied with 
the old theological problems. Mr. Edward Arnold 
has published two theological books. One is called 
The Church and Modern Problems (3s. 6d. net). 
It is a vicar’s ordinary parish preaching for the 
past two years. And it is good preaching. The 
author is the Rev. C. F. Garbett, M.A., Vicar of 
Portsea. The other volume is Zhe Faith of an 
Average Man (3s. 6d. net), the average man being 
the Rev. C. H. S. Matthews, M.A., the author of 
A Parson in the Australian Bush. 

Now Mr. Garbett has some interest in other 
things, but his chief interest is in Modernism and 
the New Theology. Mr. Matthews is entirely 
taken up with Sin, the Atonement, and Eternal 
Life. Both books are sincere and representative. 


OTHER BOOKS. 

With clocklike regularity volume after volume 
appears of Zhe New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. This is the eleventh, the 
next to the last (Funk & Wagnalls; 21s. net). Its 
greatest group of articles is found under the words 
‘ Theological,’ ‘Theology.’ That group runs from 
page 329 to page 4or. ‘There is an article on 
Theological Education, the principal part of which 
has been done by Dr. Ferdinand Cohrs. Of its 
two supplementary parts, one is written by Professor 
Rowe of Newton Theological Institution, the other 


being anonymous. The next article is on Theo- E 
logical Libraries, and it also is. divided into three “ 
parts, Early and Medieval Libraries and German — 
Libraries being described by Pastor Otto Radlach . 
as in the original Hauck, while the libraries of the © 
United States and Canada have a much longer 
article devoted to them, the seminaries being — 
mentioned separately. But there is no reference to — 
any libraries in any other part of the world. The « 
next article is entitled ‘Theological Science, — 
American Contributions to.’ Again, why only | 
American? There follows a long article on — 
Theological Seminaries.. Every one of the theo- — 
logical seminaries in America is described by itself, — 
and in almost every instance by a separate author ; — 
but’ once more the rest of the world is ignored. — 
Then Kattenbusch’s article in Hauck on Theology — 
as a Science is translated and supplemented by an © 
article, written by Professor Beckwith of Chicago — 
Theological Seminary, on British and American 
Theology. In this article, therefore, we have some 
recognition of Britain, and the subject is dealt with 
in reasonable completeness. 
under the title of ‘Theology, Moral, 
Catholic View of. This is an addition to : 
the original German work. The article is written © 
with good taste and sufficient knowledge by Dr. © 
J. F. Driscoll of New Rochelle, New York. After © 
‘Theology as a Science,’ would it not have been © 
better to have given the American Contributions — 
to Theological Science here instead of having a — 
separate article on the previous page ? t 
These articles are not one-sided, they are simply 
incomplete. ” But their incompleteness is of some — 
importance, though it must be of more importance 
to American readers than to others, because they can — 
easily get access to information about their own 
seminaries and libraries. Nor is incompleteness 
characteristic of the whole volume, far less of the 
whole work. The word ‘Theology’ must have been 
found difficult to deal with in any case, and perhaps, — 
as the work is drawing near its close, space is 
becoming more precious. It is always a mistake 
for the buyers of a book in many volumes to insist 
upon the number of its volumes being named 
exactly beforehand and rigidly adhered to. 


It is not impossible, or even unlikely, that under 
the rule of Christian Britain the Christians of 
Egypt are the victims of distinct disabilities. For 
the Muhammadans have a superiority in numbers 


An article follows — 
Roman — 
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that is overwhelming on the whole, and that pre- 
vails in every part, and all supreme governments 
must legislate and administer for the majority. In 
any case the Copts believe that they are treated 
unfairly. Accordingly, a book has been published 
which presents their case. It is admirable in tone 
and highly instructive. The editor is the dis- 
tinguished Coptic Christian Kyriakos Mikhail, and 
there are contributions by Professor Sayce, Dr. 
A. J. Butler, Mrs. Butcher, and Mr. John Ward. 
The title is Copts and Moslems under British 
Control (Smith, Elder, & Co. ; 3s. 6d. net). 


Here is another volume of Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier’s most pleasing series on the 
Children of the World. This time it is Children of 
Persia (1s. 6d. net), by Mrs. Napier Malcolm. It 
is a wonderful book for the money, with its full-page 
illustrations in colour. 


Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda, with the 
co-operation of Mr. S. M. Mitra, has written a 
book on Zhe Position of Women in Indian Life 
(Longmans; 5s. net). She has been a traveller to 
Europe and America, and she is immensely im- 
pressed with the advantage to women of the freedom 
which they enjoy in the West. She is at any rate 
impressed with the intellectual advantage of it; 
she says little or nothing about its moral value. 
She has determined, therefore, to use all her 
influence for the purpose of encouraging India to 
adopt Western methods in the training and treat- 
ment of her women. The Maharani of Baroda is 
herself evidently no ordinary woman. This book 
‘Owes its conception and its inspiration, its whole 
attitude and many of its most striking facts, to her. 
And it is noteworthy as a selection and criticism of 
Western civilization. The book is written for the 
use of native Indians, but it is worth the attention 
of those who are interested in the welfare of woman 
whether in Britain or America. 


Here is another book by a woman and on the 
education of women. The author is Miss Margaret 
E. Burton, daughter of Professor Ernest D. Burton 
of the University of Chicago. Its subject is Z/e 
Education of Women in China (Revell ; 38. 6d. net). 
In her stay of six months in China in 1909, the one 
thing above all other things which arrested Miss 
Burton’s attention was the progress made in the 
education of women. Among the changes that are 


taking place in China, and they are bewildering in 
their magnitude and rapidity, there is no change, 
she believes, so momentous as the change in life 
and outlook enjoyed by its women. In the face 
of the immensity of the ground that is yet to be 


covered, this is no doubt the day of small things. 


But a beginning of emancipation has undoubtedly 
been made, and it'does not seem possible that 
even in China it can come to nought. Since her 
return home Miss Burton has studied the subject 
thoroughly, and the book which she has given us 
will not be forgotten when the history of this 
mighty movement comes to be written. 


One of the results of the Second Missionary Con- 
ference on behalf of the Muhammadan world held 
at Lucknow in January 1911 is a handsome volume 
entitled Lslam and Missions (Revell; 5s. net). It 
contains twenty of the papers read at the Conference. 

Among the rest there is a paper by the Rev. 


‘W. H. 'T. Gairdner, B.A., Cairo, on ‘Islam under 


Christian Rule.’ And the striking thing in the 
paper is a vindication of the complaint made by 
the Copts in Egypt of unfair treatment under 
British rule. That complaint is made at length in 
a volume published this month and already noticed. 
Mr. Gairdner gladly refers to a change for the 
better which occurred just before Lord Cromer 
left Egypt. But still the Copts, who contribute 
their full share of the taxes out of which the Muslim 
teachers are paid, have further to pay their own 
Christian teachers, and Mr. Gairdner asks why 
the State should not pay both or none. 


Mr. Walter Crane’s papers and addresses on 
Art and Craft and the Commonweal, which he has 
published under the title of William Morris to 
Whistler (Bell; 6s. net), are quite out of the 
common and quite above the commonplace. The 
illustrations are surpassing fine, for they are mostly 
Walter Crane’s own. But they are well matched 
by the words, which are his own also. A striking 
paper and memorable is that on ‘The Socialist 
Ideal as a new Inspiration in Art.’ We have lost 
faith in Art as a substitute for the Gospel of God, 
but we dare not lose faith in any effort that is put 
forth to bring a clean thing out of an unclean. 
Full of ethical insight also is the paper on ‘ Modern 
Aspects of Life and the Sense of Beauty.’ There are 
things said there on Mammon which no preacher 
could say more bitingly. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress. 
By THE Rey. JoHN Ketan, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


The Second Part. 


From the Interpreter’s House to the 
House Beautiful. 


Tuts section of the book, although it is studded 
here and there with jewels, yet undoubtedly falls 
still farther below the level of the First Part than 
that which we have hitherto considered. The 
invention of the damsel Innocent for the opening 
of the door is happy enough to be impressive in 
spite of the polite rotundity of her little speeches. 
The conversation about themselves overheard by 
the pilgrims is true to life; for, when the spirit is 
deeply moved, everything that happens appears to 
have a providential reference to oneself! The 
sentence, ‘One smiled, and another smiled, and 
they all smiled,’ is John Bunyan at his. best, 
because at his simplest. 

But the fault of the whole passage is that the 
sense of mystery is to a great extent lost. The 
Interpreter’s House, the House of the Spirit, must 
ever be a mysterious place. In the First Part the 
mystery is sustained. The presence of the In- 
terpreter is one of those withdrawn and reticent 
facts of experience, whose occultness convinces us 
by its truth to life. Here all that is gone, and 
instead of it we have familiarity, commonplace, 
and far too easy and prolific exposition. 

At the same time, something may be said in 
justification of this broader treatment. To some, 
the fastidious reserve of the earlier description is 
its most exquisite and precious quality. But 
delicate spirituality is not the only fruit of the 
Spirit. There are those also whose coarser grain 
or rougher experience has made them unable to 
appreciate those finer shades of spiritual influence. 
Their more vulgar. capacities require a teaching 
which they can understand. Perhaps John 
Bunyan is both wiser and finer than his critics 
after all, and has deliberately altered the tone of 


1 Cf. Robert Browning, Zfzlogue to Dramatis Persone :— 
‘When you see what I tell you,—Nature dance 
About each man of us, retire, advance, 

As though the pageant’s end were to enhance 
His worth.’ 


the Interpreter’s House, as a protest that the Holy) 
Spirit’s gifts are not the monopoly of those who are 
in this sense spiritual.  : 

The pilgrims are shown first the scenes which. 
Christian saw—‘ the Significant Rooms,’ as they are 
strikingly called. The only note that is new’ 
regarding them is the description of the minister’s 
portrait as ‘the picture of the biggest of all,’ a. 
phrase which confirms our former estimate of. 
Bunyan’s reverence for true religious guides. 

Seven additional tableaux are presented, of 
which only two are valuable. ‘The Butcher killing 
the Sheep’ is one of the ugliest and most revolting 
things which Bunyan ever wrote. It is a vulgarized | 
and coarsened version of Isaiah’s perfect image 
(Is-537). Its last two sentences must haye been 
written hurriedly. ‘The King’ has much more of | 
Charles 1. in him than of Him whose words were : - 
‘The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ » 
The three pictures of ‘The Hen,’ ‘ The Spider,’ and | 
‘The Robin’ are more ingenious than edifying. 
‘The Hen,’ indeed, reappears later, enlisted for | 
theological purposes in confirmation of Mr. Great- 
heart’s sermon. The chicken which ‘lifted up her 
head and her eyes towards heaven every time she 
drank,’ isa much more valuable bird. ‘The Spider’ 
seems to have been one of John Bunyan’s special 
aversions: he wrote a poem on this subject.? 
‘The Robin’ is blamed, not for any cruelty to the 
spider it has captured, but for being so disgusting 
as to seek such food. ‘The Field of Straw’ is but 
a very much weaker version of the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares. a 

In ‘The Garden’ we enter a field of literature 
which has been very well wrought, both before and 
since John Bunyan’s day. From Bacon’s Essay on 
Gardens, and George Herbert’s poems,? down to 
Thomas Edward Brown’s ‘A garden is a lovesome 
thing, God wot,’ Alfred Austin’s beautiful garden 
books and songs, and R. L. Stevenson’s curious 


4 


2 Cf, Bunyan’s Books for Boys and Girls. 
3 *T blesse thee, Lord, because I grow 
Among thy trees, which in a row 
To thee both fruit and order ow’ (Paradise). 
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| jad self-revealing essay on the same theme, much 
pas been delicately and ingeniously written on the 
Hubject. But it is questionable if in it all there is 
inything more perfect than these few words of 
Bunyan’s. The simplicity of imagination and of 
Piiction, the childlike directness and beauty of 
rision, are here very perfect. And it is not too 


tne Second Part in general, that there is not quite 
jné same romance, perhaps, but there is more 
Henderness and sweetness. ! 

| ‘The Man with the Muck-rake’ is classical both 
n literature and in painting ; and it is probably one 
> the creations of Bunyan’s genius which will keep 
fueir hold on the imagination of the world so long 
S English books are read. Its criticism upon the 
materialism of mankind strikes home to-day as 
feenly as it did of old: for heaven is still ‘but as a 
f2ble to some,’ and ‘things here are counted the 
baly things substantial’; while the prayer, ‘Give 
‘ne not riches,’ is still but a ‘rusty’ prayer. 


Proverbs. 


It is a pity that some spirit of selection and cut- 
ting down had not come upon the author, inducing 
Hhim to send on such gems as these, and ruth- 
essly to leave out much else. Had he done this, 
| 


mit is safe to say that the Second Part of his 
ilerims Progress would not only have surpassed 
ithe First, but would have been among the most 
Hexquisite of English writings. But his mind and 
imagination were profusely fertile. The allegor- 
lizing mood was on him, and sententious and 
I proverbial remarks seem to crackle from him like 
ielectric sparks at a touch. 

| After the tableaux, there follows a series of 
|thirteen of these little similes or proverbial notes. 
| Dhey are of various merit, but for the most part 
ine or less trite. While still drawing from human 
nature, the work is conscious, and tends towards 
ithe artificiality which is the distinguishing mark of 
|Chaucer’s early romances in contrast with his 
| Canterbury Tales. One almost suspects that 
\these are ‘the stuffing of his travel-scrip’—the 
contents of some Commonplace Book or collec- 
tion of wayside notes for which he had not been 
able to find a relevant place in his main story. 
‘The same remark applies to the catechizings and 
questions which are immediately to follow. In the 
- 1Cf. two exquisite passages from Bunyan’s- Christian 
Behaviour, quoted Brown, John Bunyan, chap. x1. 


] 


saying about women’s dress he reverts to a subject 
which he has touched upon in the quaint poem 
“On Apparel.’ Since the days of Isaiah, men’s 
remarks about women’s clothing have been a 
curious and extensive byway of literature. It is 
characteristic of the times, when the Restoration 
had lowered all considerations connected with sex to 
a sensuous tone, that even religious writings tend 
so often to a regrettable materialism. The Second 
Part of the allegory, where we are in the company 
of noble women, has considerably more frequent 
references to sins of the flesh than in the former 
Part. : 

After the flesh comes the devil, in the final 
scene of the tree, fair with leaves externally, and 
yet rotten within, symbol of those professors whose 
heart is ‘good for nothing but to be tinder for 
the devil’s tinder-box.’ Only two of the sentences 
may be said to have any special value. One is 
Bunyan’s version of a sentiment found in many 
Puritan writers, ‘If a man would live well, let him 
fetch his last day to him, and make it always his 
company-keeper.’ The other is striking and full 
of the insight which we find so far-reaching in 
the Book of Proverbs, ‘Whispering and change of 
thoughts prove that sin is in the world.’ 


Incidents of the Evening and Morning. 


The evening closes with supper accompanied 
by music and a song, which translates, in sweet 
and simple verses, the beginning of the 23rd 
Psalm.? 


2 The writer has received from a friend} the following 
interesting note :— 

‘There appear to have been several {versions of the 
metrical Psalms in use at one time or another, but none of 
them attained to much popularity saving those by Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and Tate and Brady, the latter being the 
compilers of the collection presentlytin use. 

‘The first verse of the 23rd Psalm quoted by Bunyan 
is taken from S. and H.’s collection, but he had evidently 
gone to some other source (possibly himself) for the last 
verse, afterwards sung, along with a verse of Psalm 100, 
in the House Beautiful. The probable explanation of this 
is that he had committed to memory more than one version 
of the psalm, and in quoting it he had not been careful to 
see that the two verses were taken from the same version. 

‘While Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins were the 
chief contributors to the collection, there were three or four 
others who assisted, among them being William Kethe, who 
was an exile with Knox at Geneva. This man is memorable 
as the author of the only rendering now much used of the 
S. and H. collection, namely, “‘ All people that on earth do 
dwell,” and you will observe that the quotation by Bunyan 
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Christiana and Mercy tell the story of their 
setting out, but without any new features. The 


of the last verse of the rooth Psalm is in exactly the same 
form as we use it to-day. 

‘S. and H.’s version appeared in 1562, and for more than 
two centuries it was the only or chief metrical provision of 
the Church of England. Since 1700 or so it has been called 
the ‘Old Version” to distinguish it from Tate and Brady’s 
collection. 

“Of the S. and H. version Fuller said that its authors’ 
“* piety was better than their poetry, and they had drunk more 
of Jordan than of Helicon” ; and Campbell observed “‘ that 
they with the best intentions and the worst taste degraded 
the spirit of Hebrew psalmody by flat and homely phrase- 
ology, and, mistaking vulgarity for simplicity, turned into 
bathos what they found sublime.” But Keble and others 
have valued their work for its fidelity to the original, and 
their version continued to be used in many places far into 
the nineteenth century.’ 

Cf. also Milton’s and George Herbert’s versions of Psalm 
23. 


+ — 


The Great Tere Commentary. 


= = ae — | 
3 


Interpreter speaks more than he did to Christi b | 
but his speech is more conventional and tends 
prosiness and excessive quotation of passages (7 
Scripture which are not always remarkable fe of 
their relevancy. With the women his manner if 
caressing and fatherly, and he calls them ‘sweely 
heart’ or ‘my darlings.’ Supper: ended, th} 
night’s rest follows, though Mercy has littl 
sleep for joy of her assurance. In the morninf 
there is the garden bath in the open air, at 
which. they are. sealed in the forehead ani} 
endued with robes of white linen. Great- heat 
is introduced as their conductor for the nex 
stage—a Puritan divine and soldier, who fit] 
represents the Church Militant in its defendin} 
power. As they set out, Christiana sings, but he} 
song is no improvement on Christian’s poores 
efforts. 


THE GREAT TEXTS.OF THE PSALMS. 


PSALM CXXvI. 6. 
‘Though he goeth on his. way weeping, bearing 


forth the seed ; 


He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ 


Tuts Psalm should be read in conjunction with 
Ps 137. The two Psalms are as pendant pic- 
tures; they show us the beginning and the end 
of Israel’s bondage in Babylon, and suggest to us 
the history of their intervening life. The Baby- 
lonian captivity fell upon the Jews with paralyzing 
force. They could but ‘sit down and weep by the 
rivers of Babylon’; ‘hanging their harps upon the 
willows,’ and with their hands fallen listless by 
their side, they remembered Zion, and wept. But 
while they wept they toiled; they sowed, and 
Strangers gathered in the fruit. At length their 
own harvest came; God turned their captivity as 
He sent the rain-streams upon the barren south 
lands. He had watched their patient toil, their 
sorrowful fidelity ; and after many years He gave 
them their reward. Deliverance came to them 
from the ruler of Babylon himself; they returned 
to their own land with the good wishes and the 
sympathies of their taskmasters. Then were they 


‘like them that dream’; they could scarcelj 
believe the unexpected blessing that had befaller 
them. ‘Their mouth was filled with laughter, anc 
their tongue with singing.’ Their heathen captor 
shared their gladness; they, too, rejoiced tha 
Jehovah had visited His people, saying, ‘ The Lor 
hath done great things for them.’ The Lord hatl 
done great things for us, responded the joyou 
freedmen, ‘The Lord hath done great things fo 
us; whereof we are glad.’ They had gone, the 
had gone, weeping, bearing their seed basket 
they came, they came, rejoicing, bringing thei 
sheaves with them. 


A few years ago, a severe drought occurred in Sout 
Africa. For many months the sun blazed from a cloudle 
sky and scorched every blade of grass. The time for sowir 
came, and every passing cloud was eagerly scanned in hoy 
of rain, but not a drop fell. Clouds appeared at interva 
that gave much promise, but the withering north wind sprar 
up and scattered them. Consternation could be seen ¢ 
many faces when the time for sowing was over: for it mea: 
a year of gnawing hunger for their families. 

On'one of my many rides in the Somerville Missic 
district, I passed a man one day trying to cultivate 
patch of land with a hoe. In conversation he told me | 
was sowing the last grains of maize he had, and that | 
hungry children had been crying for them that mornin 
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4 year following the drought a plentiful rain fell, and 
2 the people a record harvest. Truly that sower sowed 
fears, but reaped in joy. He went on his way weeping, 
Pring forth the seed ; and came again with joy, bringing his 
faves with him.? 


I. 


Sowing has to be with weeping. 


};:. All men are in a sense sowers. Every thought 
i every act the germ of habit. Each man is 
Hity sowing the seeds of his own character and 
Wtiny. And if we view men less as individuals 
nn as members of society, we know well that as 
ms as the subtle and mysterious force which we 
f: influence flows out from us, every word ofa 
#n’s lips and every act of his life which others 
y hear and see, are as seeds dropped into the 
Fe ial soil. 

#5ut the disciple of Christ is a sower in a deeper 


fhse than this. To him has been entrusted by 


Hicident or involuntarily, but with a set and 
Hiliberate purpose in life, the seeds which will 
far a golden harvest in eternity. Filled with the 
birit of Christ, he sows the seeds of love in a 
prid torn with bitter animosities and deadly hate. 


weds of kindness, seeds of sympathy, seeds of 


Hntleness—these are the grain he scatters in the 
trrows of life. 

t) Nor are these the only seeds the Master has 
trusted to His followers. They possess the 
ith ; they know its power ; they love it, and love 
) scatter it in the great field of humanity. And 
brecious seed,’ too, is the truth they sow ; precious 
cause it is to hungry souls what bread is to their 
Ibdies—the staff of life; precious because it tells 
Fa priceless Saviour; precious because it brings 
ime to men the inestimable benefits of His Cross 
nd Passion; precious because it clothes their 
Miarren lives with holy fruitfulness ; precious 
Hecause it opens before their eyes the gates of 
ory, and enables them to see their destiny of joy 
the presence of the King. 


An old woman in Glasgow was seen by a policeman 
icking up something from time to time in the street and 
topping what she found into her apron. The policeman’s 
riosity was aroused, and he asked her to show him what 
Her apron contained. She hesitated a moment, and then 
kxposed an apronful of broken bits of glass. * What do you 


t 


1 Dundas L. Erskine. 


want with those things ?’” he asked, thinking she was a little 
crazy. ‘I’m only taking them out of the way of the bairnies” 
feet,’ she answered.? 


2. But, while each of us is a sower, that is not 
the particular thought of this verse. The principle 
lying in the text is this, that as long as the sowing 
time lasts, be it ever so short or ever so long, the 
sower is a mourner. How near that conception: 
comes to our Saviour’s benediction, ‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 
The Christian conception of this mourning, how- 
ever, goes deeper than that of the Old Testament ; 
yet even for the Psalmist this principle contained 
two important elements. One-was this: He saw 
that wherever there was a true man, or a true 
nation in the world, it would have to overcome the: 
determined opposition of the world forces. The 
world could not understand the secret of its life, 
but would seek to crush it out with violence and 
scorn, and drive it into the desert places of solitude 
and grief. The other element that entered into 
the ancient idea was, that so long as the Kingdom 
of God was delayed and the harvest of Zion’s glory 
did not come, the low estate of the Messianic 
Kingdom would be a constant source of poignant 
grief to the earnest soul. 


The true man to-day is in some sense like ‘the man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ and the burden of the 
world’s sin and the world’s sorrows rests upon his heart. 
The Cross of Christ has made sin exceedingly sinful, so that 
the sin in our own hearts and in the world has become a 
burden of sorrow. No less has the Cross revealed the worth 
of the human spirit, and made the Christian life quiver in 
sympathy with the woes of a fallen world. So the sower 
of good seed, from the Son of Man to His humblest follower, 
may be described in the words of this passage, ‘He goeth om 
his way weeping, bearing forth the seed.’ 


When I consider Life and its few years— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun ; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears ; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears ; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat ;_ 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad !* 


2G. A. Sowter, Sowing and Reaping, 4. 
3 Lizette Wordsworth Reese, in Scribner’s Magazine. 
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(1) ‘They that sow in tears... . He goeth on | 


his way weeping these are not the few who have 
been haunted by apparent failure, or beset with 
outwardly painful conditions.of service. They are 
not those who have walked in the shadow of a lost 
leader, or toiled in the grey loneliness of a lost 
comrade or of a brother proved untrue. For 
apparent failure, outward difficulty and loneliness, 
often as we may have to face them, are, after all, 
only the accidents of Godward toil. And if the 
bearer of seed for God’s great harvest should go 
forth to find no experience of these things, still, if 
he is to do any real work in the fields of the Lord, 
he must go forth weeping. He must sow in 
tears. 

(2) The tears that are the pledge of harvest are 
not called to the eyes by ridicule or opposition. 
They are not the tears of disappointment, vexation, 
or impotence. They are tears that dim the eyes 
of them that see visions, and gather in the heart of 
them that dream dreams. To see the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, and the blindness 
of the world’s heart to that glory; to see unveiled 
the beauty that should be, and, unveiled too, the 
shame that is; to havea spiritual nature that thrills 
at the touch of the perfect love and life, and 
responds to every note of pain borne in upon it 
from the murmurous trouble of the world,—this is 
to have inward fitness for the high work of the 
Kingdom. 

‘I have suffered too, my dear... but I knew you 
would come back. . . . And to-day, Henry, in the anthem, 
when they sang it, ‘‘ When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream,” I thought, yes, like 
them that dream—them that dream. And then it went, 
““They that sow in tears shall reap in joy; and he that 
goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him ” ; I looked up from 
the book, and saw you. I was not surprised when I saw 
you. I knew you would come, my dear, and saw the golden 
sunshine round your head. . . . Now—now you are come 
again, bringing your sheaves with you, my dear.’ She burst 
into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke ; she laughed and 


sobbed on the young man’s heart, crying out wildly, ‘ Bringing 
your sheaves with you—your sheaves with you !’1 


3. Lt 1s his tears that cause him to go forth. It 
is his sorrow that will not let him rest. True pity 
is a mighty motive. When the real abiding pathos 
of life has gripped a man’s heart, you will find him 
afield doing the work of the Lord. 

If there had not been the sowing in Gethsemane, 


1 Thackeray, Zsmond, Bk, 11. chap. vi. 


and on Calvary, the after-joy could never have been |} 
a hope in Christ’s heart. Into the kingdom of His | 
joy He, too, passes through tribulation. 
forth weeping—a man of sorrows—smitten, | 
afflicted: He went forth carrying His precious | 
burden—the seed of the world’s life, His life, and — 
death, and resurrection—His truth, and love, and 
holiness. He went forth offering Himself as seed. 
For He was Himself the seed out of which redemp- | 
tion was to spring for men. And for this seed, as — 
for the seed of the commonest herb that grows, He | 
recognized and honoured the law, ‘ Except a corn | 
of wheat die, it abideth alone.’ He went forth on ~ 
His sublime enterprise—the work of redemption— _| 
sowing the world’s heart with the blood of His ~ 
own. | P| 
4. Noman ever wept like this and went not forth, © 
but some go forth who have not wept. And they — 
go forth to certain failure. They mishandle life, — 
and with good intent do harm. But that is not 
the worst thing to be said about these toilers 
without tears. It is not that they touch life so — 
unskilfully, but they touch so little of it. It is 
only through his tears that a man sees what his — 
work is and where it lies. Tearless eyes are — 
purblind. We have yet much to learn about the 
real needs of the world. So many try very 
earnestly to deal with situations they have never — 
yet really seen. For the uplifting of men, and for 
the great social task of this our day, we need ideas, 
and enthusiasm, and all sorts of resource; but — 
most of all, and first of all, we need vision. And — 
the man who goes farthest, and sees most, and 
does most, is ‘he that goeth forth and weepeth.’ 


er ae 


ee ow ae es 


The captivity had done great things for the Jews, and had 
brought them within measurable distance of achievements of | 
spiritual’splendour. Every one is agreed that during the cap- 
tivity the Jews grew in spiritual conception and force and 
power as they had never grown in their history previously. 
When their external prosperity was taken away from them, | 
when the hostile world closed around them, their inner life © 
began to flourish and grow like Lebanon. Read the wonder- 
ful post-exilic prophecies in the second part of the Book of 
Isaiah ; read the wonderful post-exilic Psalms, and you will 
see that they reveal a marvellous spiritual development, that 
they bear testimony to an unparalleled ascent of the people 
to a nobler standpoint, and if they did not rise later to the 
height of their new possibilities, yet out of them came the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world; and from their midst 
sprang the first apostles, who turned the world upside down. 
Ancient and modern experience agree that the inner life of 
man is often developed and spiritualized by adversity.” 


2J. Thomas. 
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ay: 


Reaping is to be with rejoicing. 


pap in joy, shall doubtless come again with joy, 
s}ind bring their sheaves home. God will not forget, 
Worsake His heritage; He will bring all to pass; 
here will be fulfilment. 

j} What does the Psalm say? He who wrote it is 
}) Jew who has come back to Palestine with that 
olony of faithful men, who after the edict of 
}-yrus reoccupied the old home and rebuilt its 
walls and roofs and temple. Something has 
rought to his mind that day of wonder, the return 
ef Israel from exile. A day of wonder indeed. 
}P.n impossible bliss had fallen on them, too blessed, 
Hoo marvellous for heart to credit: their astonished 
-yes swam as in a blessed dream: laughter ran 
om their joy-shaken hearts, song from their rap- 


Weries the Psalmist, looking back from his quiet 
our of sober certainty upon that far-back hour 
bf miracle, ‘indeed, the Lord has done great things 
Wfor us: glad are we.’ But there the strain changes 
i oftly from a wild joy to a wistful, ‘Turn our cap- 
tivity, O Lord, as the rivers in the south. Turn 
again our captivity. Bring back the many, many 
Hof Israel who still abide in the far heathen lands ; 
hiring them back to swell the ranks of these few, 
hall too few, of Israel, scattered sparingly in the 
vacant land, half-lost among the vales and hill- 
tops, where once they dwelt a mighty people. 
Bring back, bring back our sons and daughters ; 
! et the stream of life flow again with, broad current 
lin its ancient stream-bed ; fill up again our wasted, 
empty land, O Lord, and all-fulfil the promise 
Thou hast fulfilled but half.’ Then pensively he 
jcloses, ‘So it will be: it will be so. There is ful- 
ifilment for men’s hopes, spite of doubt and sorrow. 
iHe that to-day goes casting seed with tears of 
i disappointment at the barrenness of an unkindly 
soil, will doubtless come again some day in joy, 
jand with the sheaves of his harvest in his bosom.’ 
So spoke this old singer of Israel concerning the 
hopes of men and the fulfilment of hopes; so he 
! spoke his thanksgiving for the years past, his faith 
for the years to be. 


Always in my own ears has rung a saying of one of our 
wisest, who, speaking of some such things as are now in our 
minds, said to me, ‘ We know not what fulfilment is,’ Aye, 
we do not know. And therefore perhaps our lives are ful- 
filled when most we think they have missed fulfilment. 
God does know what fulfilment is. He knows what our 
powers were meant for, what the use is upon earth of each 
of us, something: probably very different from what our self- 
conceit, or else our self-distrust, pictured as the proper use 
of our particular life. Well, to that use we may have been 
put, although our own dreams of usefulness are left so un- 
fulfilled. We come again from life’s harvesting with a very 
sober, unexultant joy ; but perhaps we are wrong in this 
want of joy; perhaps the sheaves are there, only in God’s 


bosom, not ours. My 


(1) No hour’s fight was ever worth fighting if it 
was fought for the sake of the hour. The moments 
are ever challenging the eternal, the swift and busy 
hours fling their gauntlets at the feet of the ageless 
things. The real battle of life is never between 
yesterday and to-day; it is always between to-day 
and Forever. To isolate an experience is to 
misinterpret it. We’may even compietely classify 
experiences and yet completely misunderstand 
experience. To understand life at all we must 
get beyond the incidental and the alternating. 
Life is not a series of events charged with elements 
of contrast, contradiction, or. surprise. It is a 
deep, coherent, and unfaltering process. And one 
feels that it was something more than the chance 
of the moment that led the singer of old to weave 
the tears and the rejoicings of men’s lives into a 
figure of speech that stands for unity of process, 
even the figure of the harvest. 

(2) The sweep of golden grain is not some 
arbitrary compensation for the life of the seed cast 
so lavishly into the ground, and biding the test of 
darkness and cold. It is the very seed itself 
fulfilled of all its being. Even so it is with the 
sorrows of these hearts of ours and the joy unto 
which God bringeth us. He does not fling us a 
few glad hours to atone for the hours wherein 
we have suffered adversity. There is a deep 
sense in which the joys of life are its ripened 
SOITOWS. 


In the early part of Mr. Moody’s evangelistic work he 
was stopping once in a home in the West, and saw there 
a bright boy about thirteen years old. He did not bear the 
name of the family he was living with, and yet he was 
treated like one of the family. Mr. Moody asked the lady 
of the house who he was, and she said, ‘ He is the son of 
a missionary ; his parents couldn’t educate their children in 


1J. H. Skrine. 
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India, so they came back here. But they had learned the 
language of India, and they did not feel that it was right for 
them to stay, Finally the husband said, “‘ You stay here 
and educate the children, and I will go back.” The mother 
said, ‘‘ No, God has used me there with you, and we will go 
together.” ‘‘But,” the father said, ‘‘you can’t give up 
those children. You have never been separated from them 
since they were born. You can’t leave them in this country.” 
She said, ‘‘I can do it for Christ, if He wants me to,” 
They made it a matter of prayer, and put a notice in the 
papers that they were going to leave their children, asking 
Christian people to take and educate them.’ 

This lady saw the notice and wrote that she would take 
one child and bring it up for Christ’s sake. She said in 
telling about it: ‘ His mother came and stayed a week, and 
observed everything. She watched the order and discipline 
in my family, and after she was convinced that it was a safe 
place to leave her boy in, she fixed the day of departure. 
My room was adjoining hers, and when the time came to 
start I heard her pray, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, help me now. I need 
Thee. Help me to give up this dear boy without a tear, that 
I may leave him with a smile. The last time he sees me I 
don’t want him to see a tear in my eye. O God, help me, 
and give me strength.”” Then, she said, that mother came 
down and took her boy to her bosom, hugged him and 
kissed him with a smile on her face—not a tear—and left. 

Some years after, Mr. Moody was preaching in Hartford, 
and found a young man who was in the habit of picking up 
the rough boys of the streets and bringing them to his 
meetings. He would sit with them around him, and, after 
the sermon, with great tenderness and skill, he would lead 
them to Christ. It pleased Mr. Moody very much, and he 
asked who he was. They told him his name, and said that 
he was in the theological seminary. He found that he was 
one of those five sons, and all of them were devout Christians, 
and were preparing themselves to return to India to take up 
the work that their father and mother had left.? 


1L. A. Banks. 


Our field is the world; whether sowing or reaping, 
Or gleaning the handfuls that others have passed, 
_ Or waiting the growth of the seed that with weeping 
On rocky and desolate plains we have cast ; 
| Yet each for his toiling and each for his mourning, 
- Shall one day rejoice when the harvest is done ; 
' And know in the flush of Eternity’s dawning 
That the toil, the reward, and the glory are one. 


2. It may be that we do not see a man’s tears. 
There will be a smile in his eyes and, maybe, 
a song on his lips. For the sorrow and the joy of 
service dwell side by side in a man’s life. Indeed, 
they often seem to him but one thing. It were. 
a mistake to refer the whole meaning of the words 
about a man’s coming ‘again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him,’ to some far day 
when the reapers of God shall gather the last great 
harvest of the world. Through his tears the sower 
sees the harvest. Through all his life there rings 
many a sweet prophetic echo of the harvest home: 


Went ye not forth with prayer? 
Then ye went not forth in vain; 

‘The Sower, the Son of Man,’ was there, 
And His was that precious grain. 


Ye may not see the bud, 
The first sweet signs of Spring, 

The first slow drops of the quickening shower 
On the dry hard ground that ring. 


But the harvest-home ye’ll keep, 
The summer of life ye’ll share ; 

When they that sow, and they that reap, 
Rejoice together ¢here. 


> 


{lustrations of Spiritual Truths from GBibBon’s 
‘Boechine and Gall,’ 


By THE Rey. G., A. FRANK, KnicutT, M.A., F.R.S.E., PERTH. 
(Continued from vol. xxii. p. 461.) 


VoL. il. p. 127. ‘Ina small town of Phrygia. . 
the magistrates and the body of the people had 
embraced the Christian faith: and as some 
resistance might be apprehended to the 
execution of the edict [of Diocletian], the 


governor of the province was supported by 


a numerous detachment of legionaries. On 
their approval the citizens threw themselves 


into the church, with the resolution either of 
defending by arms that sacred edifice or of 
perishing in its ruins. They indignantly 
rejected the notice and permission which 
was given them to retire, till the soldiers, 
provoked by, their obstinate refusal, set fire 
to the building on all sides, and consumed, 
by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a 
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great number of Phrygians, with their wives 
and children.’ 

‘Others were tortured, not accepting deliver- 

ance, that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion’ (He 11%); ‘Fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul’ 
(Mt 107), ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life’ (Rev 21°). 
i 144. ‘The entrance [to the Golden 
Horn] is about 500 yards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, 
to guard the port and city from the attack of 
an hostile navy.’ 

‘But there the Lord will be with us in 
majesty, a place of broad rivers and streams ; 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither 
shall gallant ship pass thereby. For the Lord 
is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
Lord is our king ; he will save us’ (Is 33?! 2). 
Great is the security of those who are thus 
protected by God. 


- ii. p. 148. ‘On foot, with a lance in his 
hand, the emperor [Constantine] himself led - 


the solemn procession ; and directed the line 
which was traced as the boundary of the 
destined capital ; till the growing circumference 
was observed with astonishment by the assist- 
ants, who, at length, ventured to observe that 
he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. “I shall still ad- 
vance,” replied Constantine, “till He, the 
invisible guide who marches before me, thinks 
proper to stop.”’ 

Surely a magnificent motto for the Foreign 
Mission enterprise! The Church of Christ 
cannot cease from advancing onwards and 
outwards, even into strange and unexplored 
lands, until the invisible Holy Spirit bids her 
halt ! 
155. ‘If we could credit Codinus, 
Constantine built houses for the senators on 
the exact model of the Roman palaces, and 
gratified them, as well as himself, with the 
pleasure of an agreeable surprise.’ 

What may be only a legend-in the case of 
these Italian senators, that in loyalty to their 
emperor they quitted their ancestral Roman 
homes, and found that they had not lost any- 
thing after all, is gloriously true in the case of 
those who quit the possessions of this passing 
world in answer to the claims of Christ. 


9 
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‘Verily I say unto you, There is no man that 
hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, ‘or 
lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he 
shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come eternal life’ 
(Mk 1072 89), 

ii. p. 157. ‘As Constantine urged the pro- 
gress of the work with the impatience of a 
lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the 
principal edifices were completed in a few 
years, or, according to another account, in a 
few months: but this extraordinary diligence 
should excite the less admiration, since many 
of the buildings were finished in so hasty and 
imperfect a manner, that, under the succeeding 
reign, they were preserved with difficulty from 
impending ruin.’ 

Are not all works designed to be permanent 
necessarily constructed slowly? God has 
been building His city with significant delibera- 
tion. The foundations were laid in unknown 
antiquity, the copestone is not yet put in 
position. It took Christ not ‘a few months,’ 
but thirty-three years to found His Church, 
and the slowness of the process has been 
justified. The work has stood the test of 
time. Hasty sporadic missionary effort has 
left few permanent memorials in the countries 
attempted to be evangelized at breakneck 
speed. The great, successful, solid churches 
in the mission field, with their tens of thousands 
of converts, have been the result of many 
years of steady, laborious, persistent, and 
often seemingly fruitless, toil. 

ii. p. 177. ‘The soldiers insensibly forgot 
the virtues of their profession, and contracted 
only the vices of civil life. They were either 
degraded by the industry of mechanic trades, or 
enervated by the luxury of baths and theatres. 
They soon became careless of their martial 
exercises, and, curious in their diet and apparel, 
they loved downy bed and houses of marble, 
and their cups were heavier than their swords.’ 

A picture which is only too sadly true of 
many ‘soldiers of Christ’! They forget that 
their very vazson d@étre is to fight against sin ; 
they are found in places of amusement where 
vice is the subject of laughter; they give 
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over their ‘martial exercises’ of prayer and 
soul-discipline ; they adopt all the world, love 
of ostentation, and pleasure, and ease, and 
riotous excess. ‘Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong’ (1 Co 161%), 
‘Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, 
that he may please him who hath chosen him 
to be a soldier’ (2 Ti 2°-4). 
‘The remainder of the taxes 
. . was furnished in a manner still more direct, 
and still more oppressive. According to the 
different nature of lands, their real produce, 
in the various articles of wine or oil, corn or 
barley, wood or iron, was transported by the 
labour or at the expense of the provincials 
to the Imperial magazines... for the use 
of the court, of the army, and of the two 
capitals, Rome and Constantinople . . . the 
agriculture of the Roman provinces was 
insensibly ruined, and in the progress of 
desoptism . . . the emperors were obliged to 
derive some merit from the . . . remission of 
tributes which their subjects were utterly in- 
capable of paying . . . within sixty years after 
the death of Constantine . . . an exemption was 
granted in favour of 330,000 English acres of 
desert and uncultivated land, which amounted 
to one-eighth of the whole surface of the | fertile 
and happy] province [of Campania]. As the 
footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing desola- 
tion . . . can be ascribed only to the adminis- 
tration of the Roman emperors.’ 

‘And Samuel said, This will be the manner 
of the King that shall reign over you . . . he 
will take your fields and your vineyards, and 
your oliveyards, even the best of them, and 
give them to his servants; and he will take 
the tenth part of your seed, and of your vine- 
yards, and give to his officers and to his 
servants . . . and ye shall cry out in that day 
because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you’ (1 S 811-18), 

ii. p. 199. ‘It was an ancient custom that the 
cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned the pomp 
of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of 
crowns of gold, which, after the ceremony, 
were consecrated in the temple of Jupiter, to 
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remain a lasting monument of his glory tc 
future ages. . .. The triumph of Czesar was 
enriched with 2822 massy crowns, whosé 
weight amounted to 20,414 pounds of gold.’ 

Similarly, ‘the four and twenty elders fell 
down before him that sat on the throne, anc 
worshipped him that liveth for ever and ever 
and cast their crowns of gold before the throne 
saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power’ (Rev 4°). 

‘Upon his [Christ’s] head are many diadems 
(Rev 1912). 

ii. p. 248. ‘A temper naturally morose anc 
violent, instead of being corrected, was soured 
by solitude and adversity: the remembrance 
of what he[Gallus} had endured disposed hin 
to retaliation rather than to sympathy: anc 
the ungoverned sallies of his rage were ofter 
fatal to those who approached his person o 
were subject to his power. The cruelty o 
Gallus was displayed in the undissemblec 
violence of popular or military execution: 
(p. 249). . . . every apartment of the palac 
was adorned with the instruments of deati 
and torture. ... By his commands they rudel 
seized the preefect and the queestor[of Antioch] 
and, tying their legs together with ropes, the 
dragged them through the streets of the city 
inflicted a thousand insults and a thousanc 
wounds on these unhappy victims, and at las 
precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodie 
into the stream of the Orontes (p. 251) 
After a description of the long-drawn-ou 
punishment of Gallus, Gibbon says: ‘Th 
sentence of death was signed, dispatched, an 
executed: and the nephew of Constantine, wit 
his hands tied behind his back, was beheade: 
in prison like the vilest malefactor’ (p. 253). 

‘With what judgment ye judge, ye shall b 
judged ; and with what measure ye mete, ; 
shall be measured to you again’ (Mt 72). 

‘ Vengeance is mine, and recompence, at th 
time when their foot shall slide: for the da 
of their calamity is at hand. And the thing 
that are to come upon them shall make haste 
(Dt 32°). 

il. p. 280. ‘Julian attacked a body of 60 
Franks who had thrown themselves into tw 
castles on the Meuse. In the midst of th: 
severe season, they sustained, with inflexib 
constancy, a siege of fifty-four days, till 
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length exhausted by hunger [they surrendered]. 
The Czsar immediately sent his captives to 
the court of Constantine, who, accepting them 
as a valuable present, rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic guards.’ 

It is only when, it may be after long re- 
sistance, we throw down our arms of rebellion 
and submit to Christ’s rule, that we come to 


know the splendour of our new Master’s 
service. He receives us into personal friend- 
ship, gives us an honourable place at His side, 
and permits us to take up arms now in Ais 
service. Some of those who have been 
stoutest in resisting Christ (e.g. St. Paul) have 
been afterwards among the ‘choicest troops’ 
in their Captain’s warfare with the world’s sin. 
(To be continued.) 


jn tBe Buey 


Mem Sermons. 


dE beginning of a new publishing 
vays brings a bundle of new sermons. And the 
ver of books is glad. For there is no better 
erature than a good volume of sermons, though 
may be admitted that there is no worse literature 
an a bad. 

Perhaps the first place should be given to two 
w volumes of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ series. 
1e one is by Dr. H. G. Woods, Master of the 
smple, Hon. Fellow and sometime President of 
‘inity College, Oxford. Its title is simply A? the 
mple Church (T. & T. Clark; 4s. 6d. net). The 
her is called A Disciple’s Religion. Its author is 
ion W. H. Hutton, Fellow, Precentor, and for- 
erly Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford (T. & T. 
ark ; 4s. 6d. net). 

They are both by Oxford men, and they have 
th the Oxford atmosphere. But their authors 
> preachers. With the careful choice of words 
ere goes forth spiritual power. 


season 


The Rev. S. A. Tipple has published another 
lume, and called it Days of Old (James Clarke & 
im 35. 0d. net). . He tells us that, he did not 
mt to publish it, for it does not contain his best 
‘mons. He was not able to decipher his manu- 
‘ipt notes of the best, and so he consented under 
2ssure to publish a few that happened to have 
en taken down in shorthand. It is a frank 
eword, but the book will survive it. We only 
sh Mr. Tipple could decipher his notes, if he 
s many sernions that are better than these. 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have also published 
cheap edition of Dr. Matheson’s Thoughts for 
fe’s Journey (2s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. A. L. Lilley of St. Mary’s, Paddington 
Green, is a preacher and an Englishman. That 
he is a preacher crowds of listeners and multitudes 
of readers bear witness. But he is a preacher to 
the nation. rather than to the individual, and the 
nation to which he preaches is emphatically an 
English nation. His new book is entitled Zhe 
Nation in Judgment (Griffiths ; 2s. 6d. net). One 
idea is prominent throughout—that God makes a 
nation fear in order that He may teach it to rejoice.. 
This, says Mr. Lilley, was the distinction of Israel, 
among all peoples. The day of the Lord was a 
day of rebuke and of fear, but it was also a day of 
hope and of joyful fulfilment. ‘Let the heavens. 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad... for he 
cometh to judge the earth. 


So far as the season has gone, the most im- 
portant volume of sermon literature is the second 
volume of Zhe Lxpositor’s Dictionary of Texts. 
It does not differ in any respect from the first 
volume, which we reviewed at some length, except 
that it contains an index of topics touched in the 
outlines, and an index of outlines for the Church 
year. There is the same ‘surpassing skill in the 
condensing of the sermons, and there is the same 
surprising accuracy in the references. There is 
very little poetry in the volume. The illustrations, 
which are taken from a wide range of reading, are 
almost all in prose. And that is wise, if the book 
is prepared for the average preacher. For it takes 
a preacher of more than average ability to quote 
even a Single verse of poetry effectively. But the 
editors are not without ambition. A supplement- 
ary volume is promised for October 1912 which 
will contain poetical quotations only. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (25s. net). 
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Mr. T. H. Darlow has removed the texts of his 
sermons, for which we desire to chastise him. We 
hope we are not mistaken in calling them sermons. 
Right in the middle of the book there is a sermon 
of which the text must have been, ‘ For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.’ It is Mr. Darlow at his best. 
And Mr. Darlow at his best is both mystical and 
practical. Here are two sentences: ‘Many years 
ago, at a Gaelic communion service in the island 
of Iona, a venerable minister let fall a sentence 
which some of his hearers never forgot. ‘‘The 
Church,” he said, “its the Lord's Supper to, the 
world.” In their own lives and characters the 
whole fellowship of the faithful must show forth 
the Lord’s death and make it real before the eyes 
of men.’ 

The title of the book is Via Sacra (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). 


A whole volume of sermons on the first three 
chapters of Genesis, and the preacher a doctor of 
medicine! The title is Zhe Creation Story in the 
Light of To-Day (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s."6d.) ; 
for this medical man is not a theologian in 
disguise, but a scientific worker much exercised 
‘over the reconciliation of science and Genesis. 
And yet he is more exercised over the fellowship 
of man with God, so that these sermons are 
sermons indeed. His name is Charles Wenyon, 
M.D. Dr. Wenyon is not, we say, a theologian 
in disguise. He is not a theologian at all. Ifhe 
were, he would not say: ‘Paul’s word, “As in 
Adam all die,” must be understood of our animal 
nature.’ 


There is a proper mixture of religion and ethics 
in Zhe Coming of the Kingdom, by the Rev. Henry 
Burton, M.A: BID? (Kellys 43s. Gd-enet).” ive 
great texts provide the religion, the small texts the 
ethics. For example: the text of the first sermon 
is ‘Thy Kingdom come’; the text of the second 
is ‘Let us pass over unto the other side’; then 
the subject of the third sermon is the Word of 
God, the text being, ‘The seed is the word of God.’ 
Thus we have great texts and little texts, religion 
and ethics, alternately ; it is so pretty much through- 
out the book. But on the whole Dr. Burton is 
fond of the unusual text, and it is undeniable that 
the unusual text has certain arrest in it, though 
one may doubt if it is worth choosing for that 
alone. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have added to thei 
‘Golden Treasury’ series: (1) Zhe Way to Go 
and Heaven (in one volume), by D. L. Moody 
(2) Pleasure and Profit and Anecdotes (also i 
one volume), by the same; and Zhe Bells of L 
by F. B. Meyer (1s. net each). 


A good modern Jewish preacher has somethin 
to teach us. Zhe Oral Law is the title of sud 
a preacher’s collection of sermons, the preache 
being the Rev. M. Hyamson, B.A., LL.B., Daya 
of the United Synagogue (Nutt; 3s. 6d. net). W: 
have been most instructed by the sermon on ‘ Life 
With other edifying things, it contains an anecdot 
of Rabbi Eliezer. His disciples came to him on 
day, just as the rich young ruler did to Jesus, an 
asked, ‘Master, teach us the ways of life, so tha 
thereby we may merit eternal bliss.’ What was hi 
answer? ‘Be heedful of the respect and honou 
due to your fellow-men. Keep your children fron 
idle speculation, and place them between the knee 
of scholars. And when you pray, realize befor 
Whom it is that you are praying. Thus will yo 
enjoy life eternal.’ 


When the Rev. Malcolm James M‘Leoc 
minister of Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas i 
New York City, read the text about the unsearch 
able riches of Christ, it occurred to him that a fin 
series of sermons could be made by showing hoy 


the riches of Christ was manifested in forgiveness 


in experience, in power, in trust, in encouragemen' 
in refuge, in influence, and in rest. He found. 
text for each, and so well were the sermons receive: 
that he published the whole in a volume, giving - 
the title of Zhe Unsearchable Riches (Revell ; 3s. 6¢ 
net). Itis of course an inexhaustible subject, a 
the Apostle tells us, and another preacher migh 
give us another volume just as edifying and a 
glorifying as this. 


The Warburton Lectures are sermons. Th 
course for the years 1907 to 1911 was delivered b 
the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, D.D., Canon of Eh 
The subject was The End of the Law (Rivington: 
5s. net). ; 

‘The End of the Law’—what does that mean 
‘The contention is that He in whom so mar 
diverse problems of human life find their solution 
must be more than a prophet; and that He, upo 
whose person so many lines of human aspiratio 


nverge and find satisfaction, owes that central 
sition in history to divine appointment.’ So it 
not the Mosaic Law only, it is the whole law of 
od; that law which is written on fleshy tables of 
e heart as well as on tables of stone. Yet Canon 
lazebrook makes the Old Testament the basis of 
s exposition. He is satisfied if he is able to show 
at the Old Testament is laid open in the New, 
e New Testament being nothing more or less 
an the person, life, and work of the Lord Jesus 
urist. 


Two notable volumes by notable preachers are 
ilished by Mr. Robert Scott. One is by the 
ey. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, M.A. Its title is 
eve and Flereafter (38. 6d. net). It opens with 
ve addresses which were given on consecutive 
:ys at the midday service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
ne titles of the addresses are Conviction, Con- 
rsion, Consecration, Continuance, and Com- 
union. They are an evangelist’s finest appeal, 
acere, unexaggerated, and most moving. There 
ilow some sermons on the churchman’s duty, 
id then the volumé ends with a course of four 
the future, which are quite as striking as the 
vangelistic course at the beginning. Mr. Watts- 
itchfield has no difficulty in offering life 
yond death as an encouragement to godly 
ing now. 

The other volume is wholly occupied with the 
ture. Its title is Zhe Life Hereafter (2s. net) ; 
author is the Rev. Edward Hicks, D.D., 
1.1L. 

Another volume of sermons for soldiers has been 
blished by Miss Amy Debenham. The title is 
z Guard (Robert Scott; 1s. 6d. net). But Miss 
ebenham says we must not call them sermons ; 
ey are readings. We wish all the sermons that 
e called sermons had as clear a point and kept 
y it. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce owes much 
‘his popularity as a preacher to the fact that he 
more interested in the twentieth century than in 
e first. He is always ready to throw over the 
‘st century when it seems to him to have made a 
istake. ‘The second coming,’ he says, ‘is not 
local descent through space of an objective 
srsonality in the midst of a cosmic cataclysm, but 
e outpouring of the Spirit of the Christ upon the 


FOO 


hearts of men, and His coming in power to in- 
dividual souls.’ Dr. Wilberforce calls himself a 
man of moods, and defends the moody preacher ; 
but his variations are superficial. The man is 
always a Londoner of to-day, feeling and seeking 
to relieve the distress of modern Londoners. The 
title of his book is Power with God (Elliot Stock ; 
3S. net). 


MirginiBus Pucrisque. 


Three volumes have been issued this month 
containing sermons for children. 

The biggest (you may judge if the best)-is 
Manna for Young Pilgrims, by the Rev. Charles 
Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier; 5s.). This is, we think, the fifth hand- 
some volume of children’s sermons which Mr. 
Jerdan has published. Every one of the sermons 
in every one of the volumes has something in 
it. Never are the little ones sent away empty. 
And scarcely any children’s preacher is easier 
to remember. We may quote a sermon next 
month. 

But meantime let us quote a sermon out of Mr. 
Cecil Nicholson’s Zhe Wonderful City (Allenson ; 
1s.). The volume contains twenty-six just such as 
this :— 


How to Win by Losing. 
‘He humbled himself.’—Ph 2°. 


Let me begin with a story which was told to me 
by a fellow-student of mine. My friend was the 
minister in a village where lives a man who is the 
greatest all-round cricketer in the world. One 
summer, owing to a slight lameness, this cricketer 
was at home for a few days. He spent some of 
his time with two little boys—his own boy and my 
friend’s boy. 

One day, my friend’s boy, whose age was 
about eight, rushed into the house in great excite- 
ment. He cried out, ‘Father! father! We’ve 
been playing at cricket, and we’ve beaten Mr. 
Hirst.’ 

There are not many boys who could boast of 
having beaten George Hirst at cricket. How was 
it these two little boys managed it? It was just 
because he humbled himself. He said to himself, 
‘T’ll give these little boys a chance. I won’t make 
any big drives or hook strokes. I won’t bowl any 
last balls or any deadly swervers. I'll let them get 
some runs.’ That was how they beat him. ‘He 
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humbled himself.’ It was no disgrace to him. 
It was a great honour. He did it to give 
delight to the boys, and to teach them how to 
play. 

Not long since I read a very fine book. It was 
the Life of James Gilmour. He went from an 
English College to be a missionary in Mongolia. 
The people he lived amongst were some of the 
strangest in the world. They were very hard to 
teach. So James Gilmour went and lived in tents 
like theirs, amidst the smoke and dirt and filth. 
He wore clothes like theirs, and ate their kind of 
food. He did not gain many of them over, but he 
taught some of them to love him so much that for 
many years they remembered him and called him 

Our Gilmour.’ How did he doit? ‘He humbled 
himself.’ He did it because he loved them, and 
to teach them the love of God. 

These words were first written about Jesus 
Christ: ‘He humbled himself.’ Though He 
lived at the Father’s right hand in glory, He laid 
aside His glory just as George Hirst laid aside his 
skill; like Gilmour, He left home, which was 
heaven, and came to live amongst men, and live 
like men, bearing their pains and sorrows, that He 
might teach them of the Heavenly Father. ‘He 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name.’ 

What He did, we are to do, so far as we can. 
We don’t like to be humbled—it does not feel 
pleasant; but if we humble ourselves to help 
some one else, we gain the highest honour. It is 
very hard, but it is very grand, and all grand 
things are hard to reach; and, for boys and girls 
who are worth their salt, that is just the reason 
why they should try to reach them. 


The third volume this month is called Children’s 
Story-Sermons (Revell; 3s. net). Its author is the 


Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, D.D., of Chicago. What are 
Story-Sermons? Here is one :— 
A Boy who was a Hero. 
Not all the heroes are in story-books. No in- 


deed. Some of them are living quite close to us, 
but we would hardly guess that they are heroes, 
because a real hero never tells about the splendid 
things he does, A real hero, you know, always 
keeps his heroism to himself. You can always be 


sure when a boy tells you about the great brave 
things he has done that he is a bully and not a 
hero. A hero never talks about himself. ; 

Here is a real hero story. It is about a boy 
who ran an elevator in an old shaky, shackly office 
building in Philadelphia. The people who knew 
him called him Billy. He was a lean, freckle-face¢ 
boy, with red hair, and nobody guessed that Bills 
was a hero. But he was, as this story will show 
One day the old building began to tremble anc 
shake, and then one of the walls fell out, and the 
crowd gathered in the street and looked up at the 
windows of the building where the men anc 
women and little children were, and wonderec¢ 
what would become of them. But Billy neve: 
waited to wonder, but ran his old elevator up te 
the topmost story and came back with it crowde¢ 
with frightened women and little children. He 
did that a second time, and a third, and a fourth 
and a fifth, and a sixth. Up and down he wen 
for nine times until only one side of the building 
was standing and the shaft of the elevator was bare 
and was swaying to and fro like a tree in the wind 
The policemen tried to drag the boy away from hi 
post, and the great crowd cried for him to stop 
but he pulled the chain and began to rise again t 
the upper floor. ‘There’s two men up there yet, 
said Billy, and away he went to the top, facins 
death every minute, but never waiting to gues 
what the end might be. Then through the clou 
of dust the old elevator was seen coming down, an¢ 
in it there were three people. As it touche 
the ground, the other wall fell out, but the tw 
men and Billy came out into the street unhurt 
You should have heard the people cheer! The 
knew then that Billy, with his red hair and hi 
freckled face, was a hero, and they wanted t 
catch him and carry him on their shoulders, mak: 
him give a speech, and take up a collection fo 
him; but Billy could not be found anywhere 
He had slipped off unnoticed through the crowé 
for it was supper-time, and he had gone home t 
his mother. 

This story does not need any sermon. If | 
did, all that the sermon could say would be 
‘Do things, don’t talk about them. Do brave 
kind, heroic, beautiful things, not because peopl 


} seé you, but because you are a hero at hear 


and because there are brave, kind, heroic 
beautiful things to be done, and because Go 
sees you.’ 
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Sor he Work of the Ministry. 


The Rev. Andrew Benvie, B.D., has written a 
iolume, chiefly out of his own experience, and 
lalled it The Minister at Work (Oliphant, Anderson 
x Ferrier ; 3s. 6d. net). It is a very proper book 
have at hand in the study. Mr. Benvie deals 
vith the decline in church-going. He _ believes 
hat the chief cause of it is uninteresting preach- 
ng. “We need more efficiency in the pulpit. 
rye need preachers who are better trained in 
fie art of oratory, so that the spiritual wants 
kf the people may be fully met.’ And he ad- 
rocates extempore preaching, giving his own 
*xperience. 

‘T had, written and read my sermons for ten 
roars—two weekly—when, as it chanced, an occa- 
fon came which prevented my finishing the writ- 
iz of my second sermon. As I never used an 
tid sermon, I had to do my best with the un- 
»nished one. Knowing what I had to say, I ven- 
jared to finish it extempore. I succeeded. That 
huccess was a lesson. The experiment was re- 
beated with half the sermon unwritten. Then, 
finding I could think on my feet as well as at the 
llesk, and find at the moment the language required, 
| wrote an introduction only, with notes of the 
neadings. This at length was found unnecessary, 
and for the last five-and-twenty years or more I 
have preached twice every Sunday without ‘“‘the 
paper.” Note, however, that this never meant in 
uny degree relaxation of effort in any of the depart- 
ments of preparation. Full of the subject, and 
with an orderly outline clearly apprehended, sup- 
plemented by reading and illustration, I found the 
work of preaching increasingly pleasant, and, I 
believe, effective. There is hardly a minister who 
brill fail in this matter if he make determined re- 
polution to succeed.’ 


! 


_ After this encouragement, let us study Zhe Art 
bf Effective Public Speaking, by Ernest Pertwee 
(Routledge; 3s. 6d.). Mr. Benvie does not ad- 
ise us to study a manual like this, and no doubt 
effective public speaking needs practice ; but it is 
possible to practise what is bad, and so perpetuate 
mischief. The study of such a book as this, in 
default of a master in elocution or a candid critic, 
nvill certainly repay the cost of it. Mr. Pertwee 1s 
che last to say, ‘ Read, and do not’; practice is the 
keystone of his building. 


| 
. 


Mr. Benvie describes a working pastor, whereas 
Dr. Samuel Charles Black, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, describes a working church. 
And what a business a working church is in the 
eyes of an energetic modern American Pres- 
byterian! First there is the outlook. Those who 
are going to build this working church must 
realize the world’s need and the Church’s op- 
portunity. Next there is the approach to the local 
community who have to be won. Then there are 
certain general but necessary elements — the 
missionary spirit, the spirit of evangelism, the 
spirit of fellowship, and music. After that come 
the auxiliaries—the Sabbath School, the Men’s 
Clubs and the Women’s Societies, the Young 
People’s Societies, and other agencies. All these 
things are described in detail but with much 
liveliness ; and if it is a large volume, it is far from 
being a dull one. The inevitable doubt is whether 
too much is left with organization, too little with 
that Spirit who breatheth as He willeth. The 
title of the book is Buclding a Working Church 
(Revell; 3s. 6d. net). 


The Sunday Schoo. 


There is no need to say that the literature on 
the Sunday Schoolis American. There is, however, 
an English pamphlet. It is an address on Zhe 
Subject-Matter of Sunday-School Teaching (Allen- 
son zd:): 

The books are (1) How to Teach a Sunday- 
School Lesson (2s. 6d. net), by H. E. Carmack ; and 
(2) Zhe Work of the Sunday School (3s. net), by 
the Rev. Ray Clarkson Harker, D.D. Both are 
published by Mr. Revell. They are both far too 
good, far too advanced and scientific and thorough, 
to be of use in this country. 


raver. 

Begin with the Free Church Service-Manual, 
arranged by Mr. F. B. Meyer, B.A. (National Free 
Church Council; is. net). 

Next, Real Prayer (Revell; 1s. 6d. net), a 
volume by the Rey. Cortland Myers, D.D., which 
encourages tc sincerity and reality in prayer, 
and shows that out of it come Real Power, Real 
Presence, and Real Purity, and that the way of it 
is Real Plea, Real Persistence, and Real Purpose. 

Messrs. Nisbet have issued in black and gold a 
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substantial volume of .Dazly Readings and Prayers 
(2s. 6d. net), being a manual for family worship 
and private reading, compiled and composed by a 
layman. 

Last of all, consider the fact of a second volume 
of Pulpit Prayers, by the late Alexander Maclaren 


Contributions 


Esbmun and ofber Mivine Names. 


Havinc, like Professor Hommel, been much 
occupied with the Semitic names of gods, I would 
ask leave to supplement this acute scholar’s com- 
munication. Several important results have re- 
warded my study of the Elephantiné god-names, 
and several confirmations of views expressed by 
me in Zhe Two Religions of Israel and in 
Traditions and Beliefs. Among these views is 
the identification of the name Eshmun with the 
name Ishmael, and the combination of both with 
the Ashima of 2 K 17°9, the ashmath of Am 814 
and the asham of Hab 11 (see Traditions, pp. 18, 
note 3, 46, 47; Two Religions, pp. 367, 400). 
The Elephantiné papyri attest a compound divine 
name 5xn‘n0wN. where the first part of the name 
must have cou.- from some corrupt form of 
SNynw, such as OWN or fnwe. This latter theory 
has been already referred to by Baudissin (Adonis 
und LEsmun, p. 214, note *), who rejects it on an 
insufficient ground. It appears to me certain. 
Baudissin prefers to connect this OWXx with the 
Nowe of 2 K 17%, not seeing that NDS is closely 
connected with j>wx. Hommel writes quite con- 
vincingly on the form No'wsx, but apparently he 
has not brought his acute mind to bear on what 
I may call the North Arabian theory of the origin 
of Eshmun. He speaks, indeed, of the connexion 
between Israel and Hamath in religious matters, 
but evidently means the ‘northern Hamath. I 
will only add that the divine names 5xmanwx 
and 5xn’2n7n must be considered together. on 
is clearly parallel to DWN; the one is Yarham or 
Yerahme’el; the other Ishmael. 5yxn3 is a very 
early modification of Sy», a corruption of Syeymw. 
The Jews of Elephantiné must have belonged to 
a largely North Arabian race. 


T. K. CHEyNeE, 
Oxford, 


of Manchester (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d.). 
As in the first volume, the prayers are long and 
a little wordy, for they were not prepared for | 
publication, but taken down as they were spoken. | 
But they are true, spiritual, large-horizoned, and — 
hopeful. : 


} 


and Comments. dl 
G& Postscript. 


In No. 19 (Papyrus 18), col. 7, lines 5 and 6, | 
of the book recently published by Ed. Sachau on ~ 
Aramaic Papyrus from Elephantiné, there is 
mentioned, immediately after Jahweh, two Angels | 
who bear the names 5xn’2nwx (Ashma-Bet-el) and | 
Synvanoy (’Anat-Bet-el). The former receives of 
the store of gold of 31 keresh and 8 shekels the | 
sum of 7 keresh (1 keresh contains ro shekels), 
the latter 12 keresh, while Jahweh Himself 
(according to line 4) received 12 keresh and 6 
shekels (a misprint for 8 shekels?). Professor 
Erman has already compared (in Sachau, pp. xxv 
and 83) xnowse of 2 K 173, but not nowN of 
Am 814, Bethel is, as various proper names in 
Sachau show, the deified dwelling-place of Jahweh, 
and the two Angels DWN and ny correspond, in 
my opinion, to the rdpedpor of the Sun-god spoken 
of on p. 122 f. of my book, Grundriss der geogr: 
u. gesch., etc.,in which I would now rather find | 


‘ 
‘ 
Venus as the morning and evening star than as ° 
the waxing and waning moon. | 


F, HomMeEt. 
Munich. 


+ 
cS 


The Pounds and the Cafents. 


IN connexion with the note on the parables of the 
Pounds and the Talents by Mr. Eugene Stock, » 
which appeared in the June number of Tue | 
ExposiTory TIMES, it may be of interest to recall 
the view taken by the late Professor A. B. Bruce - 
of Glasgow in his exposition of these parables: | 
That distinguished scholar grouped three parables | 
together, the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Pounds, 
and the Talents (Mt 20'!6, Lk 191227, Mt 2514-30), | 
as dealing with the same subject, work and wages 
in the Kingdom of God.!_ While recognizing, 
1 The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, Book I. chap. vii. 
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ia all must do, the strong points of likeness in the 
two latter parables, and admitting that many 
scholars from Calvin downwards (Strauss, Bleek, 
| Ewald, and others) have been led to the opinion 
| that the stories as we have them are versions of 
|the same parable, Professor Bruce takes the 
} Opposite view, and maintains that there are two 
_ parables, variations indeed on the same theme, but 
‘variations originating with the Master Himself. 
Not due to the blunders of reporters, or to the 
modifying influence of inaccurate tradition.’1 The 
| reasons for this opinion are to be found mainly in 
the remarkable manner in which the lessons of 
each parable fit in with, and form part of, the 
whole teaching of Christ. 

All the three parables when closely examined 
appear to stand together as one whole, and present 
a very complete view of the principles which govern 
work and the reward of work in the Heavenly 
‘Kingdom. Thus the Parable of the Labourers 
,and their different hours of service, teaches the 
supreme importance of right motive in work for 
the Kingdom. The grateful and zealous service 
of the last hired labourers, though it be but for one 
| hour, is more valuable in the eyes of the Master 
than a full day’s work done in the grudging, 
grumbling, and hireling spirit which seems to have 
characterized those who bore the burden and heat 
of the day. 

The story of the Pounds teaches that where all 
start alike the amount done is a fair measure of 
the reward due, and that each is expected to make 
the best possible use of his pound. The servant 
who gains ten pounds not only gets ten cities, as 
against the five given to his fellow, but, from the 
Master’s words of commendation, we are made to 
feel that, though both have done well, the first is 
distinctly more deserving than the other. 

The lessons of these two parables are completed 
by that taught in the tale of the Talents. The 
servants here receive varying amounts, five talents, 
two talents, one talent, and the man who uses two 
so as to make four is commended in the same words 
as he who makes ten by the diligent use of five. 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord.’ 

Where ability varies this must in fairness be 
taken into account in reckoning the reward, and 
the Master judges not by mere bulk alone, but 

1 The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, p. 181. 


! 
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takes account of the varied gifts with which He has 
endowed His servants, 

This last point, the unequal endowment in the 
story of the Talents, as contrasted with the equality 
shown in that of the Pounds, seems to separate the 
two parables so distinctly that it is not easy to see 
how one could arise as a version of the other. 
The outward resemblance is of course great, but 
while similar lessons may be deduced from 
subordinate elements in each, the point and centre 
of the two stories is entirely distinct. It is on 
this ground, as Professor Bruce points out, that 
Schleiermacher regards the parables as separate. 
Each story is fitted to illustrate a different aspect 
of life in the service of the Kingdom. 

In some respects, as Mr. Stock shows in his 
interesting interpretation, all servants receive equal 
endowment from the Master, and their reward, in 
this case, is rightly estimated by the result which 
each produces in the use of thatendowment. This 
is the teaching of the Parable of the Pounds. On 
the other hand, it is equally apparent as a fact of 
life that in regard to many matters endowment is 
by no means equal, but very much the reverse. In 
the Talents parable this fact is recognized, and it is 
laid down as a principle of the Kingdom that equal 
diligence and faithfulness in the use of unequal 
gifts is rewarded equally by the allwise Master. 

The view of Professor Bruce on the whole 
subject, as given in the work before mentioned, 
is well worth attention, and such considerations 
appear to go far to confirm Mr. Stock’s position, 
and justify the opinion that the parables are not 
one, but two. ROBERT CANDLISH. 


Aberdeen. 


Eract Renderings. 


MINISTERS who are in the habit of reading, and 
always consulting, the original, sometimes find 
words of which a more exact rendering might be 
given than is found even in the Revised Version. 
No doubt the exact translation may give us a some- 
what uncouth word for our language, and sometimes 
it may require a word which has already been 
appropriated to another meaning. But such an 
uncouth or even inadmissible word gives a fuller 
and finer meaning. ‘Two illustrations of this may 
here be given. 

1. The one is in Jn 114, Kat 6 Adyos caps 
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eyeveto, Kal éoxnvocey ev yyiv. In the Revised 
Version the translation is, ‘And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us.’ In the margin it is 
indicated that a better translation would be ‘ taber- 
nacled’ instead of ‘dwelt.’ But might not the 
word é¢x7jvwcev be still better rendered if we read, 
‘And the Word became flesh, and ‘“Shechi- 
nahed” among us’? The Greek letters of the 
word suggest the Hebrew word 72"2¥, to which the 
late Dr. Dods says there is probably an allusion. 
Why not then understand that the Word, the Adyos, 
as in the man Christ Jesus, is as the Shechinah in 
the tabernacle ; and expound the meaning of the 
clause as if it were thus translated, ‘And the 
Word became flesh, and Shechinahed among us’? 
Does not this reading tell better than any other 
the place and the function of the Adyos in the 
adp€? The Adyos Shechinahed among us. 

2. The other illustration is in Eph 1°, Eis 


Entre 


Recent Biography. 


The King comes first. So in this survey of the 
biography of the month, let us begin with Zhe 
King to his People. It is a republication of the 
Speeches and Messages of His Majesty George v. 
The style of the book is a triumph—most effective 
in all respects. And the contents will be a revela- 
tion to those who have not observed very closely 
how many are the public duties that.a king is 
called upon to perform, and how consummately well 
King George can perform them. ‘The publishers 
are Messrs. Williams & Norgate (5s. net). 


The first volume of the biography of Pitt, by Dr. 
J. Holland Rose, was well received. The new 
volume will obtain as sincere a welcome. Its title is 
William Pitt and the Great War (Bell; 16s. net). 

Dr. Holland Rose writes biography as biography. 
He does not write it as history, not even the 
biography of Pitt. That is to say, he makes the 
personality of his hero (if the word may be used in 
the novelist’s sense), and not the politics of his 
time, the chief interest of his book. And, more 
than that, he has the rare gift of so writing that 
the centre of interest of each event is the attitude 
to it of the man whose life he is describing. 
Napoleon is much in evidence here ; and wherever 
Napoleon is he is prominent. Yet even Napoleon 
never takes the first place in the mind. He may 
have been a greater man than Pitt, that question 


érawov dd€ns THs xapiTos abrod, As éxapirwcev Has 
ev TO YYATHMEVY. ; A 
is translated, ‘To the praise of the glory of his 


grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the 4 
In the Revised Version we have, ‘To. 


Beloved.’ 
the praise of the glory of his grace, which he freely 
bestowed on us (or, as in margin, wherewith he 
endued us) in the Beloved.’ It is to be regretted 
that we cannot use the word ‘ grace’ as a verb in 
this case. For undoubtedly Paul means to teach 


that all that is done to us and for us in the matter | 


of our redemption is of the grace of God in Christ ; 


and that God did this, and that, and everything of. q 


grace; and he sums it all up by saying that He 

Graced us in the Beloved. With a brief explana- 

tion we may thus read,—‘To the praise of the 

glory of his grace, wherein he graced us in the 

Beloved.’ James MatTHew. 
Haddington. 


Qous. 


does not rise ; he is never the secret of the reader’s 
strong desire to continue the reading of the book. 
It is not easy to state the estimate which Dr. 
Holland Rose has formed of Pitt. There is no 
gathering together of impressions. But after all is 


over there is left a sense of single-minded greatness. 


And there is no lack of those incidents which 
reveal chatacter. Perhaps the most delicate of all 
is the love episode of the year 1797. Dr. Holland 


In the Authorized Version this | 


Rose claims to have thrown new light upon that | 


matter. This is how he tells the story : 


‘The voice of rumour, in his case always unfair, 


charged him with utter indifference to feminine ~ 


charms. His niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, who 


later on had opportunities of observing him closely, 
vehemently denied the charge, declaring that he 
was much impressed by beauty in women, and 
noted the least defect, whether of feature, de- 
meanour, or dress. She declared that, on one 
occasion, while commending her preparations for 
the ballroom, he suggested the looping up of one 


particular fold. At once she recognized the voice | 


of the expert and hailed the experiment as an 
artistic triumph. Hester’s recollections, it is true, 
belong to the lonely years spent in the Lebanon, 
when she indulged in ecstatic.or spiteful outbursts ; 
and we therefore question her statement that Pitt 
was once so enamoured of a certain Miss W 
who became Mrs. B 
drink wine out of her shoe. 


> 
s of Devonshire, as to 


But Hester’s remarks 


ST ER RTT 


_ reveal the hidden treasures of his nature. 
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are detailed enough to refute the reports of his 
unnatural insensibility, which elicited coarse jests 
from opponents; and we may fully trust that 
severe critic of all Pitt’s friends, when, recalling a 
special visit to Beckenham Church, she pronounced 
the Honourable Eleanor Eden gloriously beautiful. 

‘To this bright vivacious girl of twenty years 
Pitt’s affections went forth in the winter of 1796- 
1797; and she reciprocated them. Every one 
agrees that Eleanor combined beauty with good 
sense, sprightliness with tact. Having had varied 
experiences during Auckland’s missions to Paris, 
Madrid, and The Hague, she had matured far 
beyond her years. In mental endowments she 
would have been a fit companion even to Pitt; 
and she possessed a rich store of the social graces 
in which he was somewhat deficient. In fact, here 
was his weak point as a political leader. He and 
his colleagues had no salon which could vie with 
those of the Whig grandees. The accession of 
Portland had been a social boon; but Pitt and his 
intimate followers exerted little influence on London 
Society. He and Grenville were too stiff. Neither 
Dundas nor Wilberforce moved in the highest 
circles. Portland, Spencer, and Windham held 
somewhat aloof, and Leeds, Sydney, and others 


had been alienated. Accordingly, the news that 


Pitt was paying marked attentions to Auckland’s 
eldest daughter caused a flutter of excitement. 
Her charm and tact warranted the belief that in 
the near future the Prime Minister would dominate 
the social sphere hardly less than the political. 

‘Among his friends who knew how warm a heart 
beat under that cold exterior, the news inspired 
the hope that here was the talisman which would 
The 
stiff form would now unbend; the political leader 
would figure as a genial host; the martinet would 
become a man. Assuredly their estimate was 
correct. Pitt’s nature needed more glow, wider 
sympathies, a freer expression.. A happy marriage 
would in any case have widened his outlook and 
matured his character. But a union with Eleanor 
Eden would have supplied to him the amenities of 
life. We picture her exerting upon him an 
influence not unlike that which Wordsworth 
believed that his sister had exerted upon his 
being : 

Thou didst plant its crevices with flowers, 
Hang it with shrubs that twinkle in the breeze, 


And teach the little birds to build their nests 
And warble in its chambers. 


It was not to be. After toying with this day- 
dream, Pitt suddenly broke away to Downing 
Street. His letter to Auckland, written there on 
2oth January 1797, announced the decision of 
the Minister in chillingly correct terms. In 
pathetically halting and laboured phraseology he 
implied that he had throughout observed_a correct 
aloofness. After five long sentences of apology to 
the father, he proceeded thus : 


Whoever may have the good fortune ever to be united to 
her is destined to more than his share of human happiness. 
Whether, at any rate, I could have had any ground to hope 
that such would have been my lot, I am in no degree entitled 
to guess. I have to reproach myself for ever having indulged 
the idea on my own part as far as I have done, without 
asking myself carefully and early enough what were the 
difficulties in the way of its being realized. I have suffered 
myself to overlook them too long, but having now at length 
reflected as fully and as calmly as I am able on every circum- 
stance that ought to come under my consideration (at least as 
much for her sake as for my own), I am compelled to say that 
I find the obstacles to it decisive and insurmountable. 


‘Auckland had a right to feel the deepest pain at 
this official missive. The matter had been dis- 
cussed in newspapers. Indeed, a caricaturist 
ventured to publish a sketch showing Pitt as Adam 
conducting Eve to the nuptial bower in the garden 
of Eden, while behind it squatted Satan as a toad, 
leering hatred through the features of Fox. It is 
to be hoped that Auckland did not know of this 
indelicate cartoon when he replied to Pitt. That 
letter has very properly been destroyed. But we 
have Pitt’s second letter to Auckland, in which he 
again assures him how deeply he is affected by 
hearing of “the sentiments of another person, un- 
happily too nearly interested in the subject in 
question.” Headds these moving words: “‘ Believe 
me, I have not lightly or easily sacrificed my best 
hopes and earnest wishes to my conviction and 
judgment.” Auckland’s reply of 23rd January 
reveals the grief of his wife and daughter. For 
two or three days they remained in absolute 
solitude, and that, too, in a household remarkable 
for domestic affection. To Pitt also the decision 
was a matter of deep pain and lifelong regret. 
Thenceforth he trod the path of duty alone. On 
7th February the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
to Auckland (his brother-in-law) that Pitt lived in 
seclusion and seemed dreamy. At a recent 
Council meeting his face was swollen and un- 
healthy looking. Probably this was the time at 
which Pitt informed Addington that he must take 
the helm of State.’ 
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Mr. Henry Mayers Hyndman has written his 
autobiography. He calls it A Record of an 
Adventurous Life (Macmillan; 15s. net). For 
Mr. Hyndman has been and is a socialist, and in 
the advocacy of socialism he has been all over the 
world, and has come into touch with all sorts and 
conditions of men. He has had adventures 
enough ; yet he has always been ready for one 
adventure more. Mr. Hyndman is a socialist 
of the pronounced and pugilistic kind. He 
cannot get fighting enough ; he cannot do enough 
to show how unpalatable a thing socialism can be 
made to appear. 

Like Mr. Blatchford, Mr. Hyndman’s sympathies 
are with the down dog. So are the sympathies of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But there is a difference. 
Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Hyndman sympathize with 
the down dog simply because he is down; the 
Lord Jesus Christ in order to raise him up. The 
moment he is up, or the moment he shows the 
least inclination to rise, Mr. Blatchford and 
Mr. Hyndman have lost their interest in him. 
Mr. Hyndman has great sympathy, for example} 
and great sorrow of heart for the Mormons. He 
says: ‘The upholders of, and profiters by, the 
brothels and dens of debauchery in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago were horrified at the 
idea of taking several women to wife simultaneously 
instead of dealing with them, without marriage, 
successively, The higher standard of this Christian 
morality was at once apparent, and the newspapers 
proclaimed widely how shocked all decent people 
must be at such unseemly social relations as pre- 
vailed in Utah.’ This example shows us why it 
is that Mr. Hyndman is in sympathy with the 
down dog. It is not so much because he is down 
as because the other dog is up. So let all respect- 
able people who want to see themselves as one 
other man sees them read this book. It is severe, 
but it may be salutary. 


Dr. Lindsay Alexander is ndw found among the 
‘Little Books on Religion.’ The author is E. T. 
M‘Laren (Hodder & Stoughton; 1s. net). It is 
a pleasant anecdotal life. ‘‘ Jims” (but is not the 
proper spelling Jeems?) was gardener at Pinkie- 
burn when Dr. Alexander was a boy, and still 
held office when he became master there. On 
telling him of some change he intended to make 
in the avenue, Jims sturdily replied, “Na, na, 
Doctor, that'll no’ dae at a.” ‘Well, but I have 


resolved: to have it done,” Dr. Alexander said ; 
and when again it was vetoed, he quietly reminded 
Jims that he was there to carry out orders. “Nae 
doot in a certain sense that’s true,” was the prompt 
reply; ‘still ’'m here to prevent you spilin’ the 
property.” When, however, the alterations were 
an accomplished fact, and approved of, Jims took 
his full share of the credit. ‘‘Nane .o’ your 
landscape gardeners here; me and the Doctor 


manage a’.”’ 


The new volume of the ‘ Heroes of the World’ 
series, published by Messrs. Seeley, Service, & Co., 
is entitled Heroes of Modern Africa (5s.). The 
author is Mr. Edward Gilliat, M.A. Mr. Gilliat 
has already written three volumes of the series, 
and we know what to expect from him. Here 
the narrative is as thrilling as ever and the con- 
versations are as realistic. Here also is the same 
desire to let us see the men as they really were, 
and the incidents as they actually occurred. 


Father Pollock and his Brother (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net) is not a successful biography. It has 
little interest as a book, and it never gives us a 
clear sight of any of the men. Father Pollock was 
once famous as a ritualistin Birmingham. Perhaps 
the volume is meant as a vindication, if that is 
necessary now. There are anecdotes init. This 
is the best :— 

‘A working man had a vision one night. He 
saw his father and mother, who had died some 
years before. . They stood before him ; an Angel 
stood between them, and a serpent was near the 
Angel’s feet. He felt a sting in his breast; the 
serpent stung him, as he thought. The pain made 
him start up and leap out of bed. Presently he went 
to bed again; the pain had not yet left him. The 
figures then vanished away. His wife saw nothing. 
He was at the time a sober, industrious man. 
About a year after the vision he became a drunkard. 
He has kept his family in poverty and misery ever 
since. A clergyman visited him one Sunday 
afternoon in the spring of 1873. Talking of his 
sins, he told the story. -He said he had often told 
it before, but none seemed able to explain it. 
Every one said, “It’s a vision”; and that was 
all they could say of it.’ 


The Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., Principal of 
New College, Edinburgh, has published another 
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religious biography. James Fraser, I@ird of Brea, 
is the subject and title of it (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier; 2s. 6d. net). The laird is described 
as ‘Parish Minister of Culross; Bass Rock, Black- 
ness, and Newgate Prisoner; and Author of “The 
Book of the Intricacies of my Heart and Life.”’ 
And to those who do not know the Laird of Brea, 
what a discovery of delight this book will be. Of 
course it is a discovery of the Minister of St. 
George’s and Principal of New College also. For 
all the writers of biography in the world might 
write about James Fraser and not make a book 
like this. There is not merely the entrancement 
of this laird’s religious life, there is also the close 
searching which every page compels the reader to 
make into his own life. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have also 
issued a new edition of Dr. James Robertson’s 
reminiscence of Lady Blanche Balfour (1s. net). 


To the ‘Notre Dame’ series of Lives of the 
Saints has been added Sz Anselm (Sands; 35. 6d. 
net). The author is not named, in accordance 
with the rule of the series. And it is again a 
purely popular book, built on other men’s founda- 
tions, but built honestly and truthfully. 


We have read every word of the new edition 
of Professor Elmslie: A Biography, by Sir W. 
Rdbertson Nicoll (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). 
It is so human and so compassable that no man, 
however busy, will fail to go to the end. And it 
has good things in it. As this. Candlish was 
one of the professors in the New College in 
Elmslie’s time. One day a student’s written dis- 
course was being reported on. This was Candlish’s 
criticism: ‘All I have got to say about this 
discourse is’ (raising his voice), ‘that one half 
should be struck out, and’ (lowering it again) 
‘it doesn’t matter which half.’ 


Mr. Dugald Macfadyen has written brief bio- 
graphies of certain Men of the Spirit (Headley ; 
as. 6d. net). He gathers them into classes— 
Martyrs, Monks, Knights, Puritans, and Citizens 
—and talks pleasantly about each of them and 
about the class to which each of them belongs. 


Whether she has ever written -anyth‘ng before 
or not, Ruth Putnam is one of the best biographers 


of our day. Her William the Silent, one of the 
series, entitled ‘Heroes of the Nations’ (Putnam; 5s. 
net), shows at once that she prepares herself by 
close study and then gives herself in glad con- 
fidence to a delineation of the character and life 
of her hero. No question of right or wrong is 
intruded. Such ‘moral’ as the story contains falls 
imperceptibly upon the conscience: We are 
simply interested in the march of events, and we 
leave even the estimate of the Prince’s character 
to the silence of unconscious impression. 


What do you know of Zhe Bas Bleu? Is it 
possible you can be ignorant of a work of which 
Johnson said that there was no name in poetry 
that might not be glad to own it? Read Hannah 
More, a biographical study by Annette M. B. 
Meakin (Smith, Elder & Co.; i4s. net), and you 
will learn about Zhe Bas Bleu and its author, 
and you will be ready to say that you have had 
both instruction and entertainment. 

It is good to recover the days that are past; and 
in this manner, the manner of a well-written and 
reliable biography, they are recovered very pleas- 
antly. The men and women into whose society 
the biographer brings us, are great enough to 
demand our time. But there will be no sense of 
duty done, only a sense of pleasure obtained when 
this biography is read. And Hannah More herself 
is always the centre of interest. 


Is it proper to bring David Masson’s Memories 
of Two Cities under biography? It is quite proper. 
For although the cities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
were manifestly very dear to memory as cities, it 
was nevertheless the men in them that gave their 
memory its keenest relish. 

The papers which are now published under the 
title of Memories of Two Cities: Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 7s. 6d. 
net), appeared originally in the years 1864-1865 as 
contributions to MWacmillan’s Magazine, which had 
recently been started under David Masson’s editor- 
ship. It is a surprise that they have not been 
published sooner, for their interest is astonishingly 
great, at least to men who have any interest in 
either city. There is perhaps no form of literature 
that is the occasion of more disappointment than 
reminiscences. But Professor Masson’s chief 
interest was not in himself and his own small 
doings. He appreciated the movements of the 
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time that made history; he knew the men. With 
Chalmers, with Christopher North, and Sir 


William Hamilton, with Hugh Miller and De 
Quincey, with Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen and with 
Dr. Melvin he had an intimacy and friendship 
that seems, now at least, most rare. He appreci- 
ated the great events in which these men had a 
great share, he appreciated the men themselves. 
He had himself, indeed, no little part in the things 
which made Scotland notable in education and 
literature. We spoke of his own small doings, 
but his doings never were small. ‘These memories 
are written down with great simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness, but they are the memories which only 
a keen mind and a large heart could entertain. 
It is a book which will itself make memorable the 
literature of the present season. Let us quote a 
page of it: 

‘Two visits of distinguished strangers, which 
Aberdeen received while Campbell and Beattie 
and others of Reid’s deipnosophists were its social 
notabilities, are duly recorded in its annals: Dr. 
Johnson’s visit, with Bozzy for his pilot, in 1773, 
and a flying visit of Burns in 1787. Both were, 
in their way, failures. Every honour was shown 
to Johnson, and they made him a freeman of the 
town; but the deipnosophists were afraid of him, 
and, though they gathered round him and invited 
him to their houses, were shy to speak in his 
presence. ‘We sat contentedly at our inn,” says 
Bozzy, speaking of their last night in the town, 
“and Dr. Johnson then became merry, and ob- 
served how little we had either heard or said at 
Aberdeen—that the Aberdonians had not started 
a single mawkin (ze. hare) for us to pursue.” I 
am glad to be able to give a hitherto unpublished 
anecdote of Johnson’s visit to Aberdeen, which 
partly redeems the credit of the town, thus lowered 
by the pusillanimity of its big-wigs. While Johnson 
was in the town, a house in one of its streets, called 
Huckster Row, was undergoing the process of being 
“harled” (z.e. whitewashed) outside with a mixture 
of lime and gravel. Either because the process 
interested the Doctor, or because he was in an 
absent fit, as he was passing that way, he stopped 
underneath the ladder on which the man who was 
doing the work stood with his bucket of “harl” 
and his trowel. He stood a long while, the man 
politely ceasing his work so as not to splash so 
grand-looking a stranger. But the man, being 
short-tempered, at length got tired; and, on 


Johnson’s perceiving his impatience and calling up 
to him, ‘I hope I am not in your way, my man,” 
answered at once, :“‘ Feint a bit are you in my way, 
gin youre nae in your nain” (Devil a bit are you 
in my way, if you’re not in your own), at the same 
time resuming his work, and sending a splash of 
the “harl” from his trowel against the wall so as 
to give the Doctor’s coat the benefit of the 
drippings. The anecdote may be no_ bad 
metaphor of the entire history of Johnson’s visit 
to those outlandish parts.’ 


Poesy and Poetry. 


Poesy is the art of making poetry, and poesy is 
itself a science. Dr. W. Winslow Hall has written 
a Book of English Poesy (Dent; 3s. 6d. net), treating 
it as a science, a science whose laws are reached 
by the proper scientific method of the induction 
of facts. But what is poetry? Dr. Hall’s, defini- 
tion is in these words: ‘ Poetry is that which conveys 
information, along with some sort of pleasurable 
and emotional thrill, by means of a more or less 
rigidly-patterned form of words. It may take 
prose-form or verse-form.’ Dr. Hall understands 
not only the science of poesy, but also the science 
of bookmaking. It is not a large book, but every- 
thing necessary is in it and all in order. Hence- 
forward, if we will study this book as it deserves to 
be studied, there seems to be nothing to hinder 
any of us from becoming Muiltons. 


The study of the science of Poesy is properly 
followed by the study of Zhe Poetics of Aristotle. 
The book in which to study the Poetics of 
Aristotle is that which has been written by 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford under 
that title (Hodder & Stoughton; ros. 6d. net). 
It contains the translation from the Greek into 
English, and from Arabic into Latin, with a 
revised text, introduction, commentary, glossary, 
and onomasticon. The work began with the 
Arabic, as one might have expected. It is ended 
with the issue of this volume, which is not only 
the best edition of the Poetics we possess, but is 
a model for the editing of any author, and at the 
same time a proof that scholarship can be at once 
broad and thorough. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have published a 
complete edition of Zhe Poetical Works of Bret 
ffarte, including ‘some later verses’ (2s. net in 


as 
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cloth ; or 3s. netin leather). Printed on fine paper, 
the volume is handy and light. 


fforae Serenae is the title of a volume of poems 
by the Rev. Thomas Crawford, B.D., published 
by Mr. William Brown, of Edinburgh (3s. 6d. net). 
The poems have all the sense of the unseen and 
eternal in them, though sometimes they touch 


| themes that are usually touched very lightly. 


' the sacred Poems take this. 


| Bathshua,’ ‘Donna Marina,’ and ‘ Undine.’ 


| familiar spelling). 


Take the shortest that the book contains, to show 


ableness : 
VISION. 


All is pure, to the eye that’s pure; 
All, to the heart that knows, is wise; 
Truth, to the true, abides most sure, 
Love to the loving, never dies. 


By the Way of the Gate: Poems and Drainas, 
by Charles Cayzer (Kegan Paul; 2 vols., ros. net). 
The poems fill the first volume, the dramas the 
second. There are three dramas: ‘David and 
Mr. 


| Maeterlinck, and others. 
| Mr. Crawford’s mastery of the art and his quot- | 


Cayzer, as a Roman Catholic, takes a favourable | 
' For Dante was-denied the meed of praise 


view of the character of Bathsheba (to use the 
She is more sinned against | 
| than sinning, and the climax of the drama is her 
| sorrow over the death of her son, a sorrow that | 


David with difficulty turns into the joy of forgive- 
ness. The last words of the drama are spoken by 


| David: 


| He hath heard thy supplication, O my soul! 
| The years of travail draw now to an end. 

| And thou, O queenly heart! 

| Lovingly 


leal thro’ that long, dread atone- 


ment, 


| Be thou partaker and consort of my joy— 


This blessed joy, ensanctified by sorrow, 

Of our complete reunion under God. 

His hands shall guide us, and His peace enfold 
us, 


| Until we know Him as He truly is. 


The poems vary greatly in character and in 
subject. The author himself divides them into 
Nature Poems, Love Poems, Sacred Poems, 


| Lyrics (from the three Dramas), Historical and 


Political Poems, and Miscellaneous Poems. Of 
It is a brick to ex- 


hibit a building. 


| written by Englishmen on the East. 


each of them. 


RENUNCIATION. 


No man hath gain’d soul-mastery, without 
Fierce self-renunciation—and the fight, 

So hardly won, so perilous near to rout, 
Widens Life’s whole horizon to his sight. 


Miss Agnes E. Drey is not simply a translator. 
Her Poems (St. Catherine Press) are after Verlaine, 
Here is her way with a 
well-known sonnet by Michael Angelo— 


DANTE. 


He left our world to brave the black abyss, 
And penetrated Purgatory and Hell, 


| Then, guided by high thought, saw God in bliss, 


And brought true light to those on earth who 
dwell. 


Star of pure light, with his far-piercing rays 
He bared eternal secrets to our view, 
And he received the thanks the world still 
pays, : 
The world that ever stones the prophet true. 


In his own day, his virtue known too late: 
The just man seldom wears his wreath of 
bays. 
Yet were I such as he, ’twere no sad fate 
To change for exile hard my happy state. 


Anthologies. 


Messrs. Herbert & Daniel have a series of 
‘Dainty Anthologies.’ Of that series there have 
just appeared two volumes, one Zhe Book of the 
Seven Ages, compiled by Henry W. Clark, and 
The Charm of India, edited by Claud Field 
(3s. 6d. net each). They are bound alike in a 
charming art cloth, with gilt top and uncut edges. 
But the best of them is themselves. Mr. Claud 
Field has made Eastern wisdom his peculiar 
possession. He knows all the intelligible corners of 
it. And he knows, too, the books that have been 
This is an 
anthology of the best passages in the Indian bio- 
graphies, the Indian histories, and even the Indian 
periodicals. Mr, Henry W. Clark’s anthology is of 
poetry as well as of prose. He takes Shake- 
speare’s Seven Ages and finds passages illustrating 
Thus we haye a number of 
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passages on Infancy, a number on Childhood, 
and so on until we reach the ‘last scene of all,’ 
and Thackeray’s account of the death of Colonel 
Newcome. 


Some Children’s Books. 


Of the children’s books this month five are 
issued by the S.P.C.K., two of which have an 
historical setting. The first is entitled Zz a Royal 
Nursery, by Gertrude Hollis (2s. 6d.), the ‘royal 
nursery’ being that of Charles the First and 
Henrietta Maria. The tale opens with an account 
of a royal visit to Sir William Vernon. His wife 
has just died, and his little daughter Moll is 
adopted by the King and Queen, and brought up 
with the little princes and princesses. The story 
of their life in the royal nursery during that event- 
ful reign, down to the last pathetic meeting between 
Charles and his little son and daughter the night 
before his execution, is told in so interesting a 
manner that it is sure to delight all youthful 
readers. The last chapter carries us over a period 
of eleven years, and the book closes with the 
restoration of the Stuarts and the return of Charles 
the Second. 

The second book takes us back to the time of 
Mary Queen of England. The title is Zz the Days 
of Queen Mary, and the author Edward E. Clarke, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. (2s.). This story opens 
with a scene at Chiddingly Place in Essex, the 
home of the twin brothers Ralph and William 
Jefferay, just before the death of Edward vi. of 
England, and closes with another scene in the 
same place after the death of Mary and the 
accession of Elizabeth. The period between 
these two scenes was a stirring one in the history 
of England, and the story of it, as told in this 
book, is also stirring. It centres round the 
brothers Ralph and William Jefferay, 
eventful career will be followed with deepest 
interest. 

The other three books are entitled Zhe House 
of the Oak, by H. A. Hinkson (2s.); Zhe Children 
of the Cliff, by A. V. Dutton (1s. 6d.); and Zhe 
Burleighs, by H. Elrington (1s.),—all of them 
just the sort of books that will be read with 
pleasure and enjoyment by the young folks 
fortunate enough to become their possessors., 
Each of the five is attractively bound, with a 
picture on the outside, and each contains a 
coloured frontispiece. 


whose | 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has Beet found 
by the Rev. Dundas L. Erskine, Somerville, Cape 
Colony. 


Illustrations for the Great Text for January 


must be received by the rst of December. The 


text 4s Ps 236%. 
The Great Text for February is Is 2816— 


‘Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I 


lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 


a precious corner stone of sure foundation: he- 


that believeth shall not make haste.’ A copy of 


any volume of the ‘Great Texts,’ or Durell’s Ze 


Self- Revelation of Our Lord or Emmet’s Tze 
Eschatological Question in the Sea will be given 
for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is “Ro 154— 


* Fora 


whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that through patience — 
and through comfort of the scriptures we might — 


A copy of any volume of the ‘Scholar 
series will be given for the best illus- 


have hope.’ 
as Preacher’ 
tration sent. 

The Great Text for April is Is 304%— 
ness and in confidence shall be your strength.’ 
A copy of Professor Clarke’s Zhe Ideal of Jesus, 
or Stone and Simpson’s Communion with God, or 
Hutton’s A Disciple’s Religion, will be given for 
the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for May is Is 40%8—‘ The voice 


‘In quiet-— 


of one saying, Cry. And one said, What shall I 


cry? 
thereof is as the flower of the field: 
withereth, the flower fadeth ; because the breath 
of the Lord bloweth upon fs 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but 
the word of our Lord shatl stand for ever.’ A 
copy of Hutton’s A Disciple’s Religion, or Oswald 
Dykes’ The Christian Minister and his Duties, or 
Stone and Simpson’s Communion with God, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 


s 


All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness: 
the grass 


surely the people is” 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 


time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. [Illustrations to be sent to the Editor, 
King’s Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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